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Lord LYTTELTON, 


Baron of FRANCKLEY. 


My Lorp, 

y \HE Regard I have to 
the Duties of my Pro- 
: feflion, induces me to 
 publith thefe Sheets; and I 
know no one, under the Sanc- 
tion of whofe Name I can in- 


A 3 troduce 


Ewe] 
troduce them to the Public, 
more dear and refpectable in 
the Eyes of that Public, than 
your Lordfhip’s. 


~Yet was I not convinced, 
from the many Inftances of 
your Lordfhip’s Humanity, 
that your Candour is as ex- — 
tenfive as your Knowledge, I 
would not prefume to fubmit | 
them to your Cenfure; con- 
{cious that the beft Writer has 
room for Fears, when he fub- 
jects his Writings to the In-— 

fpection of fo good a Judge. 
I 


tye | 
I do not prefume- to hope, 


my Lord, that you will fa- 
~ your. this > littl Tract with 


| your Approbation ; _unlefs, 


~ upon due Confideration, you 

think the Matter, or at leaft 
the Intention of the Writer, 
deferves it; for I well know 
that no perfonal Friendfhip, or 
any other Motive, can ever in- — 
duce your Lordthip to fwerve 
from the ftricteft Rules of 
Honour and Judgment. 
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— But as the Plan of this Ef. 
fay is calculated for promoting | 
the bodily Health of the 
People, and your Lordfhip 
has ever been zealous and vi- 
oilant in. the Care of their po- 
* jitical and eternal Welfare, I 
flatter myfelf you will think 
it an Obje&t worthy of a Pa- 
triot’s Care, and, as fuch, 
will honour it with -your ’ 
Countenance and ProteCction. 


, Acceptt then, my g00 q 
Lord, this little Performance, 


aS 


oe) 

as a grateful Acknowledement 
of the many Favours you 
have conferred upon me, and 
as a publick Teftimony of 
the great Gratitude, and pro- 
found Refpect, with which I 
have the Honour to fubfcribe 
mylelt, 


My Lorp, 
Your Leesa. 
Moft Humble and 
Molt Obedient ates 


WILLIAM BAYLIES. 
Bath, April , } 
1757: 


PREFACE 


O ftrong is the Prevalence of - 

Cuftom, not only at Bath, but | 
in other Parts of the World, that all 
the Efforts of Reafon are too weak 
to withftand it’s Force: Many, even 
of the farft Clafs, are not able to bear 
up againft it; but the low and de- 
pendant Part of Mankind are car- 
ried away with the Torrent, and 


com- 


Exit J 
compelled to fubmit to it’s tyrannic 


Sway. 


‘New Plans and new Syftems are 
formidable Things: They excite a 
Clamour, and put the whole Fra- 
ternity of Crafts into Uproar and 
-Confufion. The following Advice is 
looked upon as fage and wholfome, 
‘Whatever you do, be Orthodox; keep 
the beaten Track ; there will you en- 
joy the profoundeft Peace and Tran- 
quillity, undifturbed by Envy, and 
unmolefted by the felf-fufficient Tribe 
— of Criticks.’ 


But, an honeft and ingenuous En-~ 
quirer into Things, will not regard 
Confequences of fuch a Nature: He 


will 


L xii J 
will take hold of the Horns of no 
Altar, but that of Truth: In this — 
Sanétuary, altho’ he ftands fingle, he 


will be fortified againft an Army of 


_ Adverfaries, and will repel the ve- 
nomous Sting of every bufy Infed, 
that flutters round him. 


Truth, fooner or 1 later, will pre- 
vail, and dart it’s piercing Rays, 
through the thickeft Clouds of Io- 
norance, Prejudice, and Falfhood : 
And on whatever Side of an Argu- 
ment it happens to appear, tho’ it’s 
Suppreflion be aimed at by the Au- 
thority of the Great, or the Subtilty 
of the Artful; and though it’s Ene- 
mies be innumerable, it muft ever 


be 


[ xiv ] 
be fupported by it’s infeparable Atten- 
dants, Virtue, and Intrepidity. 


Confcious, therefore, that I have 
Truth for my Shield, and that the fol- 
lowing Remarks are publifhed with 
no felfith or finifter Views, but with 
a Defire to promote the Welfare of 
the Publick, by leading them to 
Health, by the Paths of Rea- 
fon and Experience; I venture to 
fubject thefe Sheets to public Cen- 
fure, with a ready Difpofition to be 
better informed, by the Conviction of 
more demonftrative Reafonings, from 
Facts obfervable in Experiments or 
Practice. 


Juft . 


[ xv ] 
Juft Arguments, founded on de- 
-  monftrative Proofs, which arife from 
phyfical Experiments, ftand in no 
need of Embellifhments of Art to 
impofe them on the World: I have 
not, therefore, ftudied to adorn this 
little Tract with any fuch; but, in- 
ftead of them, have ufed my utmoft 
Endeavours to be intelligible to every 
Reader, by exprefling my Sentiments 
in the plaineft Manner ; being cer- 
tain, that nothing can be more con- 
vincing than the plaineft Truth. To 
this I therefore appeal, and by this I 

defire to ftand or fall. 


If any Perfons are fo void of Can- 


dour and Generofity, as to cenfure 
with- 


[ oo 


without Trial, and, with a fuperci~ 
— tious Air of Wifdom, to condemn 
without Proof; whatever Views they 
may have in fuch difingenuous Con- 
duct, they can neither gain Credit. to 


themfelves, nor Difhonour to me. 


* Te was the Endeavour {and a 
laudable one it was) of the Royal 
College of Phyficians in London, in 
the laft Reformation of their Difpen- 
fatory, ‘© to expel the Abfurdities 
: ‘¢ which had crept into the Art of 
‘¢ Compounding, particularly that 
‘© Redundancy in the Compofition 
“ of Medicines, which -had been 


* See Pemberton’s Difpenfatory of the Royal College 


of Phyficians, in the Narrative of the Proceedings of _ 
the Committee, p. 7. 


** con~ 
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contrived in former Ages, with no 


rT 


es * 


¢ 


wn 


other View than to give an Air of 
“ Wifdom to that which really took 
“it’s Rife from the Defeat of true 
« Knowledge ; and was continued 
“ only through Affectation and In- 
“© dolence.” 


The Woids of this learned Body, 
on this Occafion, are very expref- 
five *, viz. ‘ Without very fingu- 


‘¢ lar Care, difcordant Ingredients, 


© which would obitrué each other’s 


“€ Operations, muft often be com- 
‘ bined together; and the moft 
© powerful Material muft have its 
© Dofe fo diminifhed, as to render 


a) 


Fr 


Ea! 


* See the fame, p. 4. | | | 
| a ikthe 
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“ the whole a Medicine lefs effica~ 
ox. cious.” ‘Phe Juftnels of this Re- 
mark they have illuftrated to us, by 
the particular Inftance of the Bark. 


“ Had the Peruvian Bark,” (fay 
they) ‘¢ when firft recommended to 
_ © Europe as a Febrifuge, been con- — 
— € ftantly adminiftred in Company - 
“with a numerous Tribe of Ingre- 
«© dients, that had been ranked un- 
“ der the fame Title; if it’s Opera- 
“ tion had not been obftruded by 
‘an heterogeneous Mixture; at 
“ leaft this, the only ufeful Part of 
the Compofition, muft have been 
** taken in fo fmall a Dofe, that it’s 


« real 
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é¢ real Efficacy could never have 
« difcovered: itfelf.” | 


From hence they judicioufly ob- 
ferve, “ that, fucceeding Times cer- 
“ tainly deferve Cenfure, when, in- 
“ ftead of correcting fuch Superflui- 
“* ties, Men (continue in the Error; 
‘© and) run into the Affe@ation of 
“ dilating, and extending to ftill — 
“greater Lengths, the Forms (of 


€¢ Medicines). alr eady too copiou 5° 


This Obfervation of the College 
on the prepofterous Combination of. 
Medicines with the Bark, is as ap- 
plicable to the Ufe of fuch with Bazh 
Waters; and confirms me in the Opi- 

ee se mon, 


[ xx ] 
nion, that if the Waters were exhi- 
bited in their own native Purity, and 
not, as is the Practice in Vogue, 
adulterated with a difcordant Jumble 


of Medicines, their Effects would ~ 


not only be more vifible, but more 
defirable to the Patients that drink 
them. | 


It is, therefore, the Defign of 
thefe Sheets to explode this Practice, 
and to point out a Method of ufing 
thefe Waters, by which their natu- 
ral Effedts may not be impeded, or 
a Knowledge of their true Virtues 
prevented. And while the Plan of 
my Proceedings is founded on the 


Opinions, and confonant to the Ex- 
ample 


[ xi] 

ample of this venerable and learned 
Society, I fhall totally difregard the 
Sentiments of little Criticks, and reft — 
fecure under that Sanétion, with 
Hopes, at leaft, that the fucceeding, 
_ if not the prefent Generation, will be. 
convinced of the Facts,.and open > 
their unprejudiced Eyes to the Lights 

of Reafon and Truth. ete 


Indeed, not only Reafon, but Ex- — 
perience likewife, gives a further 3 
Sanction to this Doctrine; for many 
Gentlemen of unqueftionable Honour 
and Integrity, who have been con- 
verfant at Bath, have aflured me, 


Ure We wrought 


ie 
he 
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wrought by thefe falutary Streams, 
than are at this Time.. What can be 
the Caufe of this Difference? The 
Nature of the Waters is not changed, 
their Virtue and Esticacy are fill the — 
fame; and it is well known, that 
fuch Numbers never reforted to thefe — 
Springs for the Recovery of Health, 
as in our Days. If there be, there- 
fore, a Diminution of Succefs, whence 
can it are? Not from any Defect ‘ 
in the Waters themfelves, but from 
a wrong Ule and Application of — 
them. A probable, if not the 
true Caufe of this material Event, 
may poflibly appear, if we duely con- 
fider the following Facts. 


The | 


[ xxii: | 
The antient Method of Practice at 
Bath was this ; No Perfon entered on 


a Courfe of the Waters, as they now ~~ 


do, without the previous Advice of 
a Phyfician ; nor did the Phyficians 
_ who lived at a Diftance from Bazh,’ 
who never ftudied the Nature of 
the Waters, nor had Opportunity of 
obferving their Effects, pretend, as is 
the Practice of thefe Times, to di- 
rect their Ufe. The Practicioners at. 
the Baths were the only Oracles. 
Thefe were but few, and their Affift- 
ance was by no means expentive, 
Indeed, fo moderate was the Facul- 
ty at thofe Times, in their Expecta- 


tion of Fees, that no more was re- | 
ae quired 


[ xxiv ] 
quired at the Hands of the Sick, than 


a Fee at their coming into, and an- 


other at their Departure from Bath. 


In this Cafe, no Advantage could — 
arife to the Doctor from a Multipli- 
city of Prefcriptions : Medicines were 
adminiftered honeftly and fparingly, 
the Apothecaries were but few, and 
thefe did not prefume to preferibe. 


- But how much is the Scene of 
Things now changed ! What aNum- 
ber of Phyficians ? How exorbitant 
their Fees ?. How infinite their Pre- 
{criptions P Bath is now adorned in 
it's Seafons by no lefs than feventeen — 
Phyficians and almoft twice as many 


Apo- 


[xxv] 
Apothecaries, few of which, in our 
Days, are backward in affuming the 
Province of the Surgeon or Phyfician. 
E Can all thefe be neceflary ? Can the 
Health and Welfare of the Publick 
require fuch Multitudes ? Can they 
admit of fuch Confufion? How 
much more would it tend to the 
Honour of the Profeflion of. Phy- 
fick, as well as to the Intereft of the 
Patients, that thefe Matters were ra- : 
tionally regulated ? All Superfuities 
laid afide? For though the Waters © 
do fometimes require Affiftance from 
the medical Art; yet muft their 
good Effects be frequently if not al- 
ways prevented, as well by Incon- 


oruity 
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gruity in Prefcription, as by an im- 


prudent Redundancy of Medicines, 


Therefore, as a confcientious Rec- 

titude of Action is the nobleft Re- 
ward of a virtuous Mind, I hope, 
-my refpectful Brethren of the Fa- 
culty, convinced of thefe Truths . 
will join with me in the honeft 
- Defign of undeceiving the World, 
and of procuring to thefe falutary 
Streams their juft Reputation. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRstT. 


“The Introduction and Plan of the 
IP UFR | 


HE Satisfaction that muft arife 
to every Individual from a 
Confcioufnefs of a due Per- 
formance of his Duty, is a Pleafure 
of the higheft Nature, and a Recom- . 
pence for the greateft Pains: Every 
one therefore who acts asa Phyfician, 
and is intrufted with the Life of his 
_ Fellow-creature, ought to proceed ra- 
tionally in the Adminiftration of 
Medicines; for if he does not, his 
Succefs muft ever be hazardous, and 
he can by no means deferve to be 
call’d a Phyfician. 
B , That 


at] 

That the Art of curing and pre- 
venting Difeafes, turns principally 
upon the Remedies which the Phy- 
fician ufes as fo many Inftruments, 
is certain; every one of which, as 
the learned Boerhaave tells us, pro-- 
duces it’s Effects mechanically, by 
virtue of the Solidity, Bulk, and 
Figure of it’s Particles. Wherefore, - 
to apply them skilfully, the Prefcriber 
mutt be well acquainted with their, Vir- 
tues, Powers, and Principles of Action, 
and know what Changes they will 
produce in the Body, whilft they per- 
form their Office ; otherwife he pro- 
ceeds empirically, and can have no 
folid Hopes of Succefs. And there- 
fore from a long Courfe of Expe- | 
rience, the learned Hoffman declares, 
That the greateft Secret in the Prac- 
tice of Phyfick, is to be mafter of a 
few fele&t and well-prepared Reme- 

dies, 


i 
dies; to underftand their Powers, 
Virtues and Effects, in different Con- 
{titutions, and to be well affured in 
all Cafes, what they can, is what 
they cannot do. - 

For this Reafon, when I came to 
Bath, it was my firft Defign to colle& 
from all the Writers, an accurate 
Account of the good and bad Ef- 
feds of the Bath Waters, in diffe- 
rent Difeafes, that I might thence 
learn, not only to avoid an impru- 
dent Adminiftration of them; but 
alfo, from a Knowledge of chett con- 
ftituent Parts, lately demonftated by 
chemical Experiments, might be able 
to reafon with fome degree cf Cer- 
tainty, how, and by what mechani- 
cal Means, they produce the feveral 
_ Changes which happen to the Perfons 
who drink them. 


B 2 ~ Such 
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Such an Hiftorical Account, fub- 
join’d to the Chemical Scrutiny into 
the Contents of the Waters, would 
have laid a Foundation for eftablifh- — 
ing Aphorifms to direct their Ufe, 
which would be warranted both by — 
Reafon and Experience. 

But, on beginning to execute this 
my intended Plan, it foon appeared 
to be abfolutely impracticable; for, 
on perufing the Records given of 
the many Diforders that have been 
cured at Bazh, it is evidently demon- - 
ftrable, that the Waters have not 
only been injudicioufly taken, where 
People have drank them without the 
Advice of a Phyfician to. prepare 
their Bodies, or to direct them in 
the Dofe, and Manner of drinking 
them; but it likewife appeared, that 
where Phyficians had been confulted, © 
fuch a Variety of Shop-Compofitions — 

had 


Ee] 
had ufually been directed with the 


Waters, as to make it impoflible from 
thence, with any Certainty, to con- 
clude, whether it was the Medicines 
from the Shops, or the Waters, that 
were the Inftruments of Relief to 
the Patients who recovered at Baté, 
or indeed whether the former had 
not often prevented the latter from 
doing good. 

Until therefore we have a Gnttiaes 
tion of hiftorical Faas, which fet 
- forth the Virtues of the Waters in a 

jufter manner than we have at pre- 
fent; or until my Experience at 
Bath fhall have furnifhed me with 
more Materials, to give a clearer 
Demonftration of their Effects on 
Animal Bodies from my own Obfer- 
vation; I muft reafon chiefly from 
the Phenomena arifing in the che- 
mical Examination of the Waters, 


Bes and 
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and from a due Confideration of the 
Nature and Properties with which 
their feveral conftituent Parts are 
endowed, endeavour to difcover and 
direct their Ule. | 

From the accurate Experiments _ 
which the learned and judicious Dr. 
Lucas made on Bath Waters, it ap-. 
pears, that the long-received Notions 
of their being fulphureous, nitrous, 
faponaceous, and alkaline, are entirely 
groundlefs: And on the contrary, he 
has indifputably proved, that they 
are enriched with a mild, volatile, 
vitriolic, acid Spirit, united with a 
fubtil, penetrating, neutral Salt, a 
Mixture of Sea-Salt, Iron, and Earth. 

Confcious therefore of thefe indif- 
putable Truths, unfway'd by the 
Authority of my Predeceffors, at 
Bath, and convinced by ocular De- 
monttration of thefe fevera] Fads, I 


{hall 


L@ a 


-fhall reafon only from them; as we 
may juftly conclude, that it is from 
thefe Principles, the Waters have 
been enabled to perform the feeming 
Miracles, they have wrought in the 
Cure of moft obftinate Diftempers. 

But as it is certain, that the Parts 
in which the chief Virtues of Medi- 
cines refide are very minute; it is 
not evident but that the Earth, and 
the oily Principles in the Waters, 
though they are feemingly very in- 
fignificant from the Proportions they 
bear to the other Ingredients, may 
be cet wack oreater confequence in 
the whole Compofition, than from_ 
_ Theory only, one would be apt to 
conclude.- 

But be this as it will, moft certain 
it is, that the Efficacy of the Waters 
greatly depends on their feveral Pa arts 
or Principles being intimately blended © 

Bz together, 
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together, and perfectly diffolved, or 
otherwife fufpended in a Vehicle ca- 
pable of conveying them into the 
moft minute and inmoft Receffes of 
the animal Machine. It is therefore 
evident, that the Energy of the Wa- — 
ters is liable to be enervated by their 
being adminiftred with Shop-Com- 
pofitions of a Quality contrary to an 
Acid, as the Acid is the grand Sol- 
vent of their contained Parts, and by 
its Deftruction they muft become de- 
compofed and chang’d in their Na- - 
ture and Properties, and of confe- 
~ quence both the volatile and faline 
Parts which were diffolved therein, 
rendered incapable of entering into 
the courfe of Circulation, or of pro- 
ducing the natural Effects of the Wa- 
ters on the Body, were it even poffible 
for them to unite with the Blood. — 


Hence 
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Hence it manifeftly appears, of 
how great Confequence it mutt ‘be. 
to every Patient, who has Recourfe 
to thefe Springs for the Recovery of 
Health, .that-..che . Phiyficians« be 
confults fhould be well acquainted 
with the feveral Principles diffolved 
in the Waters, and with the Proper- 
ties and Ufes of each of them, which 
muft depend on a Knowledge of the — 
general Principles of Cariifhisf 
whereby the natural Effects vias * 


* Tt is much to be tie that of the vaft Num- 
ber of Phyficians, fo very few fhould thoroughly un- 
derftand as they ought, the Powers and Effects of the 
Medicines they prefcribe. 

The Reafon why this ufeful and neceflary Acquain- 
tauce with the Virtues and Efficacy of Remedies is fo 
much flighted, feems principally becaufe the Antients, 
and many of the Moderns, were totally ignorant of 
the Elements of chemical Philofophy ; fo that they 
could not properly examine the Texture and Compofi- 
tion of the Simples; nor arrive at the Art of difcover- 
ing the Principles whereof they confit: Whence they 
never obtained a previous Knowledge of their Virtues, 
before they prefcribed the Medicines. 

Vide Shaw’s Hoffman, p. 2. 


by 
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by one Body on another is explain’d; 
ageu by the help of thefe, and thefe 
only, they can be enabled to prefcribe 
without deftroying the natural Powers 
of the Waters. 
It is much to be wifhed, therefore, — 
that the before-mentioned ingenious 
Gentleman, who has proved himéelf 
fo well acquainted with the Nature 
of the Springs at Bazh, had farther 
— illuftrated his elaborate Treatife on 
Waters, by pointing, out the beft 
practical Methods of ufing them, and 
by what Helps from the Shops they 
would fooneft bring about the Re- 
covery of the Sick, This would have 
been altogether as confiftent with his 
principal View of fupporting Truth 
and expelling Error, as it was to fhew 
us how, by improper Practice, the 
Waters have in many inftances been 
leffened in their Efficacy. | 
| But 


[1] 


But indeed, to compofe a Work of 
that nature, which would be plain 
and ferviceable to thofe who may be 
unacquainted with Chemiftry, would 
require more time than a Perfon of 
his diftinguifh’d Abilities in the Pro- 
feffion, could fpare from his other 
Avocations; and to thofe who are 
well verfed in that Science, it may 
be. thought unnecefiary. However, 
certain it is, fuch a Work would be 

greatly ufeful to the Public, as it 
might be the means of preventing 
ereat Mifchiefs from an imprudent — 
Ufe of Medicines with the Waters; 
for if, in defpite of the deftructive 
Mixtures demonftrated to have been 
uted with the Waters, they have 
neverthelefs been falubrious, how 
much more might they have proved 
fo, had they been free from fuch 


difadvantage,. 


be) 

difadvantage, and prefcribed with 
proper Affiftance, from Pharmacy ?- 
I well know, the Gentlemen of 
the Faculty who have been long re- | 
fident at Bath, will reply to this Ob- 
fervation, what the Quickfilver Do- | 
ver, and fuch other Pretenders to 
Phyfick, have always urged to the — 
weighty Arguments that ne been ad- 
vanced soninth their Do@rine, name- 
ly, “ Experience is all in all; for 
“‘ (fay they) Cafes in which there 
“© Waters have been to this Day ufed © 
“ as an effectual Remedy, will al- 
“© ways be the Cafes for the Cure of © 
‘© which Patients will refort to Bath; 
“and as we are taught by diy 
“ Obfervation, how they have been 
* prefcribed in Diforders wherein they 
“© have been fuccefsful ; we are thence 
“¢ better able to direct their Ufe, than 
“ the moft ingenious Rationalift, 
‘© who 


gc 
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who has no other Guide than a 
Knowledge of their Principles can. 
be fuppofed to be.” 
“ And we well know few Men are 
able to judge of the Conviétions 
arifing from chemical Experiments, 
but when any Perfon has recover'd 
of a Difeafe by the common Prac- 
tice, fuch a Recovery will be at- 
tributed to the Doétor, under whofe 
Care it was performed, even tho’ 


the Medicines he took had been 


ever fo infignificant, or fo injudi- 


cioufly applyd, and tho’ Chance, 


and a good Conftitution, may have 
done much more in performing the 
Work, than any Sagacity or Skill 
in the Director.” 


«© What will it avail therefore to us - 


whether the Waters are, or are 
not, impregnated with this or that 
Principle, fo long as they continue 

c¢ t9 
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to be the fame as they have hither- 
to been, and are found effectual, 
in conjunéion with fuch other 
Aids from the Shops, as have from 
time to time been adminiftred with 
“ them?” | 

But in anfwer to all this fpecious 
Shew of Argument, it may be fufii- 
cient to obferve, That the fame che- 
mical Knowledge which difcovers the 
true Contents of the Waters, will 
direé&t the Phyfician not only to avoid 
the Ufe of improper Medicines with 
_ them, but enable him alfo to cenfure 
bad Practice, and to point out what 
is good. — | 

He, for example, muft know, that 
the Admixture of Soap, or of any 
fix'd or volatile Alkali, given with 
the Waters, will deftroy their Nature — 
and Efficacy; and on the other hand, 
that the Union of the Waters with 


proper 
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proper homogeneous Subftances, will 
in fome Cafes add to their Virtue. — 

Thus a Practitioner verfed in Che- 
miftry, is not only on the Level with 
him whofe Experience is all in all, 
but knows further how to increafe 
the Virtue of the Waters; whereas 
the Man of mere Experience may, 
through his Ignorance in Chemiftry, 
totally deftroy their Efficacy ; at beft, 
it is a great Chance if he does not. 

And if what the learned Dr. Shaw 
obferves, in the Introdu@ion to his 
Tranflation of Hoffman’s Treatife on 
mineral Waters be true, Chemical 
Experiments are as likely to afford 
Rules for a fuccefsful and rational 
Adminiftration of Medicine, as an 
Acquaintance with the modern Prac- 
tice of Phyfick. His Opinion is, 
that 


“© Phy- 
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‘© Phyficians prevent themfelves 
from learning the true Virtues and 
Effects of Simples, by the crowded 
Manner, Variety, and complex 
Mixture wherein they prefcribe 
them, which renders it impoflible © 
for them to form a true Judgment 


of the Virtue and Power of any 
~one Ingredient; infomuch that if 
the Patient happens to recover, it 


is uncertain, in a Variety of Me- 
dicines exhibited, to which of them 
the Cure was owing, fo as on the - 
like Occafion fuccefsfully to employ 
the fame again : Where is then the 


_ Advantage of the much. boafted 


Experience ? 
The fame Obfervation my Lord 


Bacon has made, and with exa& Dif 
cernment, cenfures the Conduét, in 


thefe appofite Words. 


&¢ To 
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“¢ * To fee the daily Labours of 
Phyficians, in their Vifits, Conful- 
tations, and Prefcriptions, one 


‘ would think that they diligently 


purfued the Cure, and went di-- 
rectly in a certain beaten Track 
about it; but who ever looks at- 
tentively into their Prefcriptions 
and Directions, will find, that the 
moft of what they do is fall of Un-- 
certainty, wavering, and Irrefolu- 
tion, without any certain View 


‘or Foreknowledge of the courfe 


of the Cure.” 
To make further Remarks there- 


fore on fuch f{pecious Arguments, or 
to endeavour to confute fuch as pre- 
fer an empirical to a rational Practice, 
cannot be requifite; and for that 
reafon, having faid thus much, I fhall 


* Shaw’s Tranflation of Bacon. p. 103. Vol. 1ft. 


C content 


ehh 
content myfelf, with the very old and 
trite Phrafe. 
Qui vult decipi decipiatur. 

For though the Title of Doctor 
may, from the Place or Manner of 
it’s being conferred, give a greater or — 
leffer Sanction to the Phyfician; yet 
it is certain, it can no more add to his | 
phyfical Capacity, than does the cut 
of a Sleeve to the Learning of a 
Matter of Arts, or the Length of the 
Beard to the Wifdom of a Philofo- 
pher. | i 

Notwithftanding therefore the re- 
gular Method of Study obferved in 
Univerfities, may tend to polifh the 
Stile of a Writer, or give a more ele- 
gant Tafte in the Belles Lettres; yet 
it is not impoflible but as much ufe- 
ful Knowledge in Phyfick, or any 
other Science may be elfewhere ob- 
tained; and though there are many 

Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen who pride themf{elves in 
their academical Educations, and de- 
{pife every Qualification not obtained 
in a College: I with Pleafure confefs 
oA {and therein Iam kept in countenance 
by my Friend Dr. Lucas) that I re- 
ceived the firft Rudiments of Phylick 
in the Shop of an Apothecary, in | 
which I had an Opportunity not only 
of being acquainted with the Variety 
of Articles in the Materia Medica, 
of feeing what would, and what 
would not unite, and by what means 
their Union was to be perfected, but 
likewife of obferving their Effe@s on | 
different Conftitutions, in different 
Difeafes, under the Dire@ion of many 
able Practitioners ; during which time 
Thad. the Benefit of reading thofe 
_ Lectures confiderately, which were 
compiled by the learned Boerhaave 
and others, for the Inftruction of their 
C 2 Pupils, 
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Pupils, while the Students in our 
Univerfities, however well they. are 
there inftruéted in theoretic Reafon- 
ings, have little or no Opportunity of 
feeing the Maxims they receive in their 
lectures, confirmed tothem by Practice. _ 

With Juftice therefore is it remark- 
ed, that there may be Apothecaries 
who are not Phyficians, though no 
Man can be defervedly called a Phy- 
fician, who is not skilled in Phar- 
macy. Even the Fathers of Phyfick, 
Hippocrates, and Galen, we know 
were as much Apothecaries as Phyfi- 
cians, and greatly diftinguifhed by 
their Art in preparing and compound- 
ing Medicines. 

Nay, in the earlier Ages, all Phy- 
ficians prepared their own Medicines, 
and continued fo to do till the ma- 
teria medica became fo crowded as to 
make the care of it a fufficient Em- 

ployment 
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ployment for any one individual;. 
whereby that which till then had been 
but one Branch of a Science, was 
converted into a Trade, and fuch a’ 
Variety of difhonourable Artifices 
have by the courfe of time been in- 
troduced therein, to render it more 
lucrative, that now, we have one 
Medicine often ufed as a Succedan- 
eum for another, and few amongtft 
_ the many hundreds in vogue are duly. 
prepared. 

How therefore is the Phyfician’s 
Reputation to be fupported, if he be 
a Stranger to the diftinguifhing Cha- 
racteriflics and Qualities of Medicines ? 
His Dependance muft, in fach cafe, 
be intirely on the Skill and Fidelity. 
of the Apothecary, who is often in- 
capable of anfwering for the Genuine- 
nefs of his Medicines, becaufe they 
are not prepared by himfelf, but pro- 
cured from the Shop of fome Drug- 

Cr'4 elt 
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eift or Chymif, on whofe Integrity 
ie likewife has depended. 

__. This every one converfant in Prac- 
— tice muft have often known to be the — 
cafe, and therefore every Phyfician 
who has. any regard for his own Ho- 
nour, or for the Welfare of his Patient,. 
ought to make himfelf well acquainted 
with the Names and Synonima, the 
choice Preparation and Virtues, as well 
as the Methods of prefcribing of the 
feveral Articles in the materia medica, 
before he prefumes to direct their Ufe.. 


Nay, if he would make it a Rule, 


when he has an Opportunity, to look 
to the preparing the particular Medi- — 
cines himfelf, it would be very com- 
mendable. 

Until therefore by the Laws. af 
our Country, the Legiflature hall ap- 
point Infpeetors into the Shops of © 
Apothecaries without the Bills of 
Mortality, as they have within, I 

; with, 
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with, for the fake of the Pubic, that 
every Phyfician would make himfelf 
Cenfor, fo far as his Practice extends: 
It is really his Duty to do fo, and his — 
having done it, will afford him many 
pleafing Reflections, when, in the 
Decline of Life, he withdraws himfelf 
from the Fatigue of his Profeffion. 

But leaving this Digreffion, and 
returning to the firft Defign of this 
Undertaking ; I fhall endeavour, from — 
the Truths manifefted by Dr. Lucas’s 
_ chemical Experiments, to drop a few 
- Hints towards pointing out a more 
rational Method of adminiftring the 
Waters of Bath, than is generally — 
purfued, on which a more {pacious 
Superftru@ure may be hereafter raifed 
by a more able Hand; and the Public 
taught in what Cafes thefe Waters 
are ufeful, and in what they are preju- 
_ dicial; on the Knowledge of which, 
| C4 the 
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the Credit of the Waters, the Repu- 
tation of the Phyfician that directs 
their Ufe, the Welfare of the Patient 
who drinks them, and the Profperity 
of Bath, muft at all times depend. 

I am not infenfible, that although — 
it muft be univerfally allow’d, that 
chemical Experiments have demon- 
‘ftrated to us many Subftances con- 
tained in the Bath Waters, and in the 
Waters of many other medicinal 
Springs; yet as it is evident from the 
Infufion of Antimony in Wine, and . 
many other Experiments, that Li- 
quors may be impregnated with a- 
variety of Subftances, whofe Natures 
are too fubtil to be difcovered by any 
known Experiments; it will ‘not fol- 
low, of an abfolute Certainty, that 
the Effects produced by any mineral 
Water, muft be the Confequence: of 
its difcovered Principles only. 

alt 
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It may therefore, with fome Shew 
of Reafon, be objected, that no par- - 
ticular Conclufions fhould be made 
on the Virtues of thefe, or any Wa- 
ters, from the Ingredients they have 
been proved to contain, as it is not 
impoflible but from fome other un- 
difcover’d Article, in Conjun@ion 
with thofe already difcovered, it is, — 
that the natural Waters are the very 
powerful Medicine, they have by Ex- 
perience been proved. 

But till fuch over-{crupulous ie. 
tlemen have exhibited fome Experi- 
ment onthe Waters, the Phenomena 
of which cannot be accounted for 
from the Nature and Qualities of their 
_ known Contents, whereby we may 
have fome Reafon to fufpe& they do 
contain an undifcovered Principle; it 
will by no means be right to be bufied 
about Shadows and bare Poffibilities, 

or 
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or to argue at all about we know 
not what. And fince it is fully de- 
monftrated, by a regular courfe of 
eftablifhed chemical Experiments, that 
Bath Waters are a Compound, and 
not a fimple Medicine; and that — 
tho’ they are easel among ft 

the Therma or hot Springs, they are 
at the Fountain-head truly acidule; 
(as they contain, in conjunction with 
a bitter, neutral, purging Salt, a 
Portion of Sea-falt, fomething of an 
oily Nature, a calcarious Earth, a 
truly volatile, vitriolic, acid Spirit, 

united with their Chalybeat Prin- 
ciple.) As all thefe Ingredients exift 
in the Water at the Spring-head, 
and are blended together by a par-. 
ticular Degree of Heat, which may 
not a little contribute to their fingular 


Efficacy, 


It 
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te muft be highly requifite, Lfone 
we can prefcribe them rationally, that 
we fhould know the Virtues and 
Qualities of each particular Ingredient, 
‘when the fame is feparated from the 
Waters, and that the Alterations 
which they unavoidably undergo by 
their Union together, and the Powers 
of the whole when united, thould 
likewife be confidered; as thereby 
their Powers:and EffeG&s may be 
greatly altered, from thofe they pot 
fefsd while they continaed uncom- 

| pounded. 
_ Now daily Experience wchigen hae 
different Conftitutions are difterently 
_ affected by the Ufe of Bath Waters; 
for they render fome coftive, and 
others they purge; at which we need 
not wonder, if we confider what has 
been mentioned fo often before, that 
they are not a fimple but a compound 
| Medicine, 
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Medicine, and that they have aftrin- 
gent, as well as aperient Ingredients 
in their Compofition, which it is im- 
poflible fhould be fo accurately pro- 
portion’d in their Parts, as to be 
adapted to every Individual; nay in- — 
deed, it is impoffible that any com- 
pound Medicine fhould be fo adjufted, — 
in all its Parts, as to agree with every 
one that takes it. Why then fhould we 
expect more from Barh Water, which is 
only a natural compound Medicine? 
And why fhould we imagine, that — 
when the Waters difagree with the Sto- 
mach, there fhould be no other Method 
of correcting that Fault, but the order- 
ing them to be taken in a {maller 
Quantity, or blended with other Medi- | 
cines? when it is evident that each of © 
the above recited Principles in the 
Water, is capable of producing it’s | 
proper Effects, and. may be adapted 

to 
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to Sidcans Ga Ainicians | and Dit 
~ eafes. Is it not therefore the Bufinefs 
of the Phyfician, to increafe or leffen 
each of the Ingredients which is fe- 
parable from the Waters, as the Cafe 
may require? and not to order a 
crowd of other Medicines to be taken 
with the Waters, or fuch a fmall 
Quantity of them, as can anfwer no 
manner of good Purpofe? 

~ It is not impoffible indeed, that 
Medicines of a familar Quality to the 
Contents of the Bath Waters, may be 
found out to be added to them, as 
occafion may require; whence it 
may be unneceflary to employ the 
 requifite Time and Trouble for fepa- 
tating the conftituent Parts of the 
Waters from each other for that pur- 
pofe. But, to this I mut reply, That 
our Senfes are not to be rely’d on in | 

RE: and - diftinguithing of the 
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nice Differences that may arife, in 
feemingly fimilar Productions of Na- 
ture, as fhall be fully proved in the 
Sequel of thefe Sheets; and for this | 
Reafon it is clear, that fo far as the 
Waters will afford us the requifite — 
Helps for correcting the Defects of — 
them in their natural State, fuch © 
Helps ought to be preferred to Pro- 
ductions that may appear to be fimilar, 
not obtained from the Waters. 

And asit is certain, that the Virtue 
of the faline and fixed Parts of thefe — 
Waters, like moft other powerful Re- 
medies, depends on their being exhi- — 
bited in a certain Dofe; and as par- 
ticular Cafes may require more of 
thefe fixed Parts than is contained in 
fuch a Quantity of Water as a fick 
Stomach will bear; it cannot be irra- 
tional, in fuch Cafes, to have thefe © 
Salts feperated from the Waters, and. 

a. 
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a Solution of them ina fmall Quantity 
of the fame Waters, occafionally add- 
ed to each particular Dofe at the 
_ Fountain-head ; as by that means they, 
in particular Cafes, may not only be 
made agreeable to the Stomachs of 
the Sick, but every Good obtained, 
which the feperate Ingredients of the 
Wateérs, or the Waters themfelves in 
their natural State, could in fuch Cafes 

produce. 

By this Praétice, the real Efficacy 
of the Waters will in time be de- 
monftrated ; and upon Experience I 
_ have found it is a Method not only 
rational, but fuccefsful; as Mr. Have- 
land, a learned and accomplifhed 
Apothecary in Bath, who has prepared 
for me the Salts of thefe Waters, can 
_ teftify. 

From what I have here advanced, it 
is not impoflible but fome may ima- 
gine, 
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gine, that I would not willingly allow 
the Ufe of Shop-Medicines in a courfe 
of thefe Waters: But as I am truly 
fenfible that Medicines and the Wa- 
ters not only may, but often are ufed 
together, to the mutual Augmentation — 
of the Powers of each other; I would 
not have what I here write, be fo 
mifunderftood : | 

For I am convinced, that Medi- 

-cines are requifite to be taken by many 
_ Perfons, before they begin either the 
outward or inward Ufe of thefe Wa- 
ters; and on the contrary, that in 
fome Conftitutions and Diforders, the 
external and internal Ufe of the Wa- 
ters, are an excellent Preparative for 
a courfe of other Medicines. 

I would therefore be underftood 
to fay only, that if Bath Waters, or 
their feveral Ingredients, be proper. 
Remedies for the Cure of any Difeafe, 

in 
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in fuch cafe the Patient thould be 
permitted to ufe them fairly, without 
having his Conttitution opprefsd by a 
Strugele betwixt the AGion of the 
Waters, Shop-Compofitions, and a 
Difeafe at the fame time; for there is 
no Maxim in Phyfick more indifpu- 
tably true, than that, though a few | 
Medicines, properly adminiftred, have 
at fome times done great good, yet 
a great Number and Variety of them, 
will generally, if not always, do 
-Mifchief *. | 
~ But where neither Ve Waters, nor 
_ their conftituent Parts, are proper, it 
is fcarcely honeft to give them in 
-infignificant Dofes to-a Patient, and 


* Varietas remediorum ignorantia, filia eft. 
: Verulam. 
_ Plebeios magis liberari a pefte, quam divites, qui 
 -multis medicamentis utuntur. Saadclorius, 8. 1. a. 139. 


Nil zque Sanitatem a esse impedit, quam re- 
mediorum crebra mutatio. Seneca Ept/?. 2,. 
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to load him at the fame time with a 
Tribe of Shop-Medicines, by which 
means Patients have been too com- 
monly deluded with a Belief, that 
they have been cured by the Waters, 
when, in fact, their Recovery has — 
been owing only to the Medicines 
from the Shops, with which they 
might as well have been relieved at 
their own Homes, at a mich lefs 
Expence, than it was poflible they 
fhiould be in the City of Bazé. 

And, on the other hand, it has too | 
frequently happened, that Patients 
have been fent away unrelieved from 
Bath, who might have had certain 
Cures from the Waters, had they not 
been given in too {mall a Quantity to 
produce any Effect, or counteracted 
by incongruous Shop-compofitions, 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Of the Cae. vitriolic Acid in Bath 
Waters: it’s Nature and Ufes; and 
of the Changes the Virtues of the 
Waters undergo by it's Separation 
from them. 


HAT thefe Waters are im- 
_ pregnated with an Acid, that 
this Acid is volatile, and that 
by means of it’s Union with fome fe- 
ruginous Matter, it is made vitriolic, 
Dr. Lucas has demonttrated by many 
eftablifhed Experiments *. And from 
this chalybeat Principle, which the 
volatile Acid of the Waters keeps. 
fufpended in them at the Spring, it 
is, that thefe Waters, like every other 


* Essay on WATERS, before referred to. 
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Solution of Iron, become capable of 
acquiring a purple Hue, on the Ad- 
mixture of any aftringent vegetable 
Tin@ture; but as this Acid is volatile, 
thefe Waters immediately lofe that. 
Property, together with their Tran 
parency, when they are become cold, 

and with their Pellucidity regain the 
{ame again, on the Addition of ano- 
ther Acid, in a proper Proportion. | 
“Whence it cannot be doubted, that 
this chalybeat Principle in the Waters, 
is a Solution of Iron in a volatile 
Acid; and whether, as Hoffman and 
Shaw think, the Iron flies off with the . 
volatile Acid, e as Dr. Lucas with - 
more Reafon affirms, the Iron precipi- 
tates on the Exhalation of the Acid 
alone, it matters not, as tothe medical 
'Effeets of the Waters; for by either 
cans, they will certainly be deprived. 
of every Efhcacy they had from their 
reputed 
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reputed volatile Steel, or vitriolic Gas, 
fo long as they continue unmixed with 
any other Acid, by means whereof 
their Iron may again be difflolved. 
And therefore as this, like every 
other fubacid Solution of Iron, is of a 
_ flyptic, or aftringent Nature, while it 
-exifts in the Waters; it muft confe- 
quently render them prejudicial in 
pulmonic Complaints, in Diforders of - 
an inflammatory Nature, and where 
the Contents of the Bowels have ac- 
quired a putrid State; though at the 
fame time, where the Vefiels are 
found, the Circulation of the Blood 
languid, the contractile Power of the 
Fibres weak, and Nature in want of 
Streneth to expel the Humours from 
the Center to the Surface, no known 
Medicine can be better adapted to 
expedite a Separation of the morbid 
1 Humours 
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Humours from the Blood, and to in- 
vigorate the Conftitution, than the 
Solution of Iron in this volatile vitri- 
olic Acid of the Bazh Waters. 
‘Hence it is manifeft, that although 
this vitriolic Salt renders thefe Waters — 
prejudicial in Coughs, Inflammations, 
and hectic Conftitutions, as the fame 
is volatile, it may with very great 
Eafe be thrown off from the Waters, 
and thereby every Objection to the 
Ufe of them, on account thereof, 
immediately removed ; for if the Wa- - 
ters are kept but a few Hours after 
they are taken from the Spring, or 
if they are made warmer than natural 
by the affiftance of Fire, the whole 
of this volatile acid Spirit which dif 
folves the Iron will be exhaled, and 
thereby the Waters rendered a good 
Medicine in thofe very Complaints, in - 
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which they would before have been 
hurtful. . | 

This Obfervation may, by many 
hiftorical Faéts, be fully confirmed ; 
but as it is a Truth which every ra- 
tional Practitioner would expect, who 
confiders the Qualities of the fixed 
Principles in the Waters, when they 
are divefted of thofe which are vola- 
tile, one Inftance alone muft be fuf- 
ficient to confirm the Obfervation ; 
and as the following Cafe was related 
to me by my ingenious Friend, Dr. 
Wugent, late of Bath, to whom any 
Perfon who is in doubt may apply to 
be certified of the Fada, I fhall give 
this the Preference to any other. 


The Cafe of Mrs. Colborne. 


In the Year 1747, one Mrs. Co/- 
borne, then aged about fifty two, or 
fifty three Years, had a. {corbutic, 

D 4 grols 
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srofs habit of Body, and was fubje& 
to eryfipelatous Eruptions, with a very 
troublefome, periodical, hemorrhoidal 

lux, on the Ceffation of which, and 
the going off of the Eruptions, fhe 
eradually loft her Appetite, and be-_ 
came troubled with violent rheumatic 
Complaints, and an indolent Tumor. 
in the right fide of the Abdomen, 
jaft below the Edge of the Liver, by 
‘the Continuance and gradual In-_ 
creafe of which, for eighteen Months, 
fhe was reduced to a great degree of . 
~“Weaknefs, and could keep ‘nothing 
upon her Stomach that fhe took to 
-fupport her Strength. 

Thus circumftanced, Bath Water 
was judged to be a Medicine deferv- 
ing of a Trial, to which, though fhe — 
“was then in London, {he had imme- 
diate Recourfe.’ And altho’ the moft. 
power:ul ftomachic. Medicines had 

before 
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before been ineftectually adminiftred, 
the Bath Waters alone, not only foon 
firengthened her Stomach, and ena~ 
bled it to retain proper Aliment, but 
likewife greatly relieved _— of her 
other Complaints. 

This induced her to believe, that 
as the Waters, at fo great a diftance . 
from their Source, had given her | 
fuch remarkable relief, they would 
certainly attord her much greater 
‘Benefit, was fhe to drink them. in 
_ their higheft Perfection at the Spring: | 
head. 

But when the came to Bath, .and 
by the Advice. of her Phyfician, be- 
‘gan to drink the Waters at the Spring, 
in a few Days time the was fully 
convinced of the Error fhe was in; 
for they aggravated all her Seite, 
‘and heated her Blood to fo great a 
| degree, as obliged her to defift from 
their 
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their further Ufe. But not difcou- 
raged by the firft Inftance of their ill 
Effects, when the unexpected Symp- 
toms, the Waters had excited, were 
removed, fhe made a fecond Attempt, 
in hopes of better Succefs. And being _ 
thereby fully convinced of the Im- 
propriety of them, in their natural 
State, fhe contented herfelf with 
drinking them when they were be- 
come cold, and divefted of their vo- 
latile vitriolic Gas, in which State 
they were falubrious, as they had 
before been; for they ftrengthened 
her Appetite and Digeftion, as well 
as mitigated her rheumatic Pains. 
Does not this Cafe alone fufficiently 
demonftrate, that Bath Waters may, 
by proper Management, be rendered 
beneficial in Difeafes wherein, in their 
natural State, they are highly im- - 
proper? 
Does 
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Does it not confute thofe innacu- 
rate Obfervers, who, from fome pri- 
vate View to their own Intereft, or 
any other Motive, pronounce Barh 

Waters as infignificant as common 
| Water, unlefs they are drank at the 
Fountain-head ? 

Indeed, was there no Example to 
prove, that Bazh Waters are an ef- 
’ fe@tual Medicine in many obftinate 
Diforders, when they are drank at a 
 diftance from Bath, Reafon alone 
would induce us to believe it; for as 
the Salts and all the fixed Parts con- 
tinue in them, they muft alfo,. in 
fome meafure, retain their Virtues and © 
Qualities. | 

But, as there is no ‘Medicine capable 
of doing mifchief, when improperly 
taken, but will do good, if prudently 
adminiftred ; this chalybeat Principle 
in the Waters, tho’ prejudicial in fome 

Cafes, 
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Cafes, will neverthelefs be of the ut- 
moft Benefit in others. 

It is therefore to be wifhed, that 
fome Procefs could be difcovered, 
whereby we might colle& this vola- 
tile vitriolic Spirit from the Waters, in — 
a feparate State, that fo it might oc- 
cafionally be added to them, in Cafes 
wherein this Principle of the Waters 
may be: chiefly indicated, when the 
Waters in their natural State may 
be found too {paringly agate. 
with it. 

But if we confider how very fugi- 
‘tive the volatile Particles are found | 
to be, not only of this, but of every | 
mineral fpring, we muft be inftantly 
convinced, that the Attempt to obtain 
them in a feparate State, is an im- 
practicable Project. Nay indeed, not 
only the Subtility of the volatile vi- | 
triolic Principle in Bath Waters renders 

1 
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it incapable of Confinement; but 
when it is feparated from the ts 
it flies off incomplete: For it is the 
Acid only which efcapes, while the 
chalybeat Principle precipitates; other- 
wife the Waters, as was ‘Saae ob- 
ferved, when they had once loft the 
Power of acquiring a purple Colour 
from the Infufion of Galls, could 
never regain the fame on the Addi- 
tion of any other Acid; for the Acid 
has no fuch Property in it’s own Na- 
ture, but the reverfe, and  confe- 
quently could not give it to the Wa- 

ters. : : 
And therefore, as it is manifeftly 
aimpoffible to colle&, in a feparate 
State, this volatile ole Salt, at 
muft be our Duty, from the Know- 
_ ledge we have obtain’d of it’s Nature, 
to contrive a Medicine as nearly fi- 
milar to it as we can, which may 
| occafionally 
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-occafionally be added to the Waters 
when they are not found fufficiently 
enriched with it at the Spring-head. 
For Inftance, we know that Salt of 
Amber is a kind ‘of volatile acid Salt, 
capable of producing the Effe@ts of a 
mild Acid on mineral Subftances : 
Suppofe then Filings of Iron were to 
‘be rubbed in a marble Mortar with Salt 
of Amber, and fuffered to ftand to- 
sether in a glafs Veffel, till the Salt 
has in fome degree corroded the Iron, 
without having intirely {pent it’s Aci- 
dity; then, as it is the Property of this. 
Salt to diffolve perie&tly in rectified 
Spirit of Wine, by the Addition of 
this Spirit, we may obtain a Tinc- 
ture, which is a Solution of Fron in 
a fubtil Acid, more fimilar to what 
is contained in the Waters, than any 
Medicine now known in the Shops. - 
By a proper Addition of this to the — 
Waters, 
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Waters, where the Chalybeat Prin- 
ciple is deficient in them, we may 
reafonably expec them to be render- 
ed infinitely more efficacious than 
they could be, were they to be taken 
without fuch an Affiftant. 

By fuch Help the Waters would 
fooner ftrengthen the Stomach, brace 
up the relaxed Fibres, exhilarate the 
Spirits, attenuate the Blood, and 
throw out any Acrimony from it on 
_ the Skin, than it is poflible they fhould 
‘do in their natural State. 

As therefore it is evident, that 
the fuppofed volatile Parts of thefe 
Waters, to wit, the Iron diffolved 
in the volatile vitriolic Acid, are 
the Ingredients which give them 
the invigorating Power obferved in 
thofe who continue their Ufe, and 
_ that all the Heat, and the Symptoms 
of an accelerated Circulation, com- 

mon 
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mon to the Drinkers of them, are 
thereby produced; having fhewn how, 
and by what means that Principle, 
and confequently the Effects thereof, 
‘may be taken from, or increafed in 
the Waters, it leads me in the next- 
Place to enquire into the Nature, 
Qualities, and Virtues of their fixed 
Principles, amongft which the neu-. 
tral Salt they contain is firft to be 
confidered, as that is the next In- 
gredient, which is feparable from the 
Waters by the means of Cryftalliza- _ 


tion. 
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CHarpTER THE THIRD. 


of the bitter, neutral purging Salt, 
 contain’d in Bath W aters: it. Na- 
ture, Qualities, and E feds; ; and 
of the evident different Virtues 
of certain faline Subftances, not 
diftinguifbable by the Senfes, one 
from the other. 


HE firft Salt, procurable by 

Evaporation and Cryftalliza- 

tion from Batd Waters, is by 
inconteftible Experiments, proved to 
confift of the Bafis of Sea Salt, which — 
is the mineral Alkali, united to the 
vitriolic Acid. This, in no Senfe, 
appears alkaline after this Union ; 
but, on the ftritteft Examination, is 
) ane found 
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found perfectly neutral: Whence it 
muft be an undeniable Confequence, 
that the Salts, in their neutral State, 
do contain an Acid, by means whereof 
the alkaline Quality of the calcarious 
Earth is neutralized; for by the Union 
of an Alkali and an Acid, in proper 
Proportions, a neutral Salt will always 
be produced; and there is not known | 
in Nature, any Means or Method, 
befides the Union of an Acid with an 
Alkali, by which a neutral Salt can~ 
be obtained. | 

As thefe two Principles are more 
{trongly or weakly combined together, 
their Efficacy in Medicine will be 
greater or lefs; for the more intimately 
they are united, the further will they 
force themfelves into the Veffels, and — 
will circulate longer in the Blood un- 
changed, than they could do, were their 
conftituent Parts eafily feparable one _ 

from — 
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from the other, on their Entrance inte 
the firft Paflages. 

The learned Dr. Huxham, in «his 
ingenious Treatife of Antimony, has 
obferved, that all Salts differ in their 
-Effets, according to the different 
Earths with which the univerfal Acid 
is united. | 

And many sha learned Writers, 
foeaking of the Salts in medicinal 
Waters, afirm, that although there 
be a great Variety of them, they are 
all produced by one univerfal Acid, 
fo connected to fome terrene Subftance, | 
as to render the fame diffolvable, or 
infinitely divifible in Water. 

Yet Experiments demonttrate to us, 
that a pure fixed Alkali, faturated 
with the Acid of Sea-Salt, will repro- 
duce Sea-Salt; that the fame Alkali 
faturated cach the Acid of: Nitre, will 
Fegencrate Nitre; whilft united with — 

| E 2 the 


Layee 
the Acid of Alum, Sulphur, or Vi- 


triol, it will conftitute vitriolated Tar- 
tar; and the two laft Acids, with 
volatile Alkalies, will produce the 
fame Salts, in a femi-volatile State; 

and with the firft, a true Sal Am- 
moniac. | 

Whence we may, with juft Rea-— 
fon, queftion the Verity of the | 
former Affertions: For, different 
Earths, diffolved in the fame univer- ' 
fal Acid, do produce Salts of diffe- | 
rent Effects and Qualities; and the 
fame fixed Alkali, with the feveral 
different Acids, conftitutes different 
{aline Concretions, of different Powers 
and Virtues. 

And it is likewife mes from the 
fame Obfervations, that, unlefs the 
particular Quality and Nature of the 
terrene Principle, in any faline Sub- 
ftance, as well as the Acid, by which 

if 
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it is converted into a Salt, be perfectly 
known, we cannot underftand it’s {e- 
_ veral Qualities, or with due Precifion 
dire&t it’s Ufe. How juft therefore is 
that Remark of the learned Buer- 
haave, when, in treating on faline 
Bodies, he fays, that “ they are of 
“* fo particular a Nature, when ap- 
“ plied to our Bodies, and their Ope- 
“‘ rations fo intricate, that they are 
_ © hard to be explained. ” 
Indeed, the Nature of faline 
Bodies, and their Effe@s on Ani- 
mals, can only be demonftrated 
by Experiment and Obfervation ; 
for many of the faline Subftances 
now ufed in Medicine, are fo fi- 
milar in their fenfible Qualities, that 
it is impoffible to diftinguifh them 
from each other, by the meer Teft 
of our Senfes; yet we well know, that 
upon being applied to our Bodies, they 

Es produce 
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produce very different Effects: Frorti 
whence we fhould learn, not to 
tely on the bare Teftimony of our 
Senfes, as a Criterion, whereby to 
judge, or difcover the nice Differences, 
obfervable, in the Qualities of feem- 
ingly fimilar Productions of Nature ; 
for this can be determined by Experi- 
ment only, ) 

A few Examples to this Point will 
thew how unjuft and inexcufable it 
is, to fubftitute one Article in a Me- 
dicine, inftead of another, however 
fimilar in appearance ; and likewife, 
how much more rational it mutt be, 
to exhibit the Salt of Barh Water, 
in conjun@ion with the Waters, in 
Cafes wherein the Efficacy of the 
faline Part of them is moft required, 
than, as isthe prefent Mode of Prac- 
tice, to prefcribe Glauder’s, or any 
other Salt of finilar Appearance in it’s © 


ftead. | Let 
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Let a Relation of the follow- 
ing Facts more ftrongly teftify the 
Truth of this interefting Remark ; 
the beft Reafonings being infufi- 
cient, to introduce any Innovation 
repugnant to eftablifhed Methods of 
Practice; and nothing more difficult 
to conquer, than popular Preju- — 
dices, in favour of long received Opi- 
nions. , | 

In the Year 174.6, a young Gen- 
_ tleman, eighteen Years old, for whom 
I had the Honour to be confulted, 
but whofe Name I am not at liberty 
to mention, was much troubled with a © 
leprous Diforder, which grievoufly 
afflicted both his Arms and Legs, and, 
for Years before, had been gradually 
increafing upon him, notwithftand- 
ing mercurial, antimonial, and the 
_ moft powerful Medicines, and medi- 
E 4 cinal 
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cinal Waters had been regularly ufed 
to prevent it. 

His Appetite was very bad, his Di- 
geftion weak, his Pulfe opprefs’d, his 


_ Breathing difficult, and at all times, © ; 


when the dry fcurfy Eruptions were _ 
not in great plenty on his Skin, his 
Sight was dim, and he had reat 
Pain and Giddinefs in his Head. ; 
Having read and heard the Salt of 
Vipers much recommended in fuch 
Diforders, and imagining it to have 
no other Virtue than Salt of Hart{- 
horn, or any other animal volatile — 
Salt, from which, by the niceft Ex- 
amination by our Senfes, it is not 
to be diftinguifhed; I  prefcribed 
for him from ten, to twenty Grains 
of Salt of Hartfhorn, in a {mall 
Quantity of the liquid Extract of © 
Guaiacum, to be taken three times a_ 
Day, © 
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_ Day, and ordered it to be wafhed 
down, with a very weak Infufion of 
Virginia Snake-root, which, in a thort 
time after every Dofe, vifibly encreas’d 
all his Complaints, and obliged me to 
defift from it’s Ufe. . 
Sometime afterwards, neidlearsily 
mentioning the Cafe to a worthy Gen- 
tleman of itt Profeflion, he furnifhed 
me with fome genuine viperine Salt, 
of his own preparing. Of this I 
gave my Patient fome few Dofes, 
made up in the fame Quantity and 
Manner, as I had before done the 
Salt of Hlartfhorn; and by means 
thereof, all his Complaints foon were 
mitigated, and he was freed from every 
_ Appearance of the Difeafe in little 
more than a Month; during which 
time, he repeatedly tic the Salt of 
~ Hartfhorn, but never once without be- 
ing greatly worfe for the Attempt. | 
But, 
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But, as all deep-rooted Diforders are 
liable to return, and ‘as this in par- 
ticular is with great difficulty era- 
dicated, this Gentleman is, once a 
Year, in the Spring-Seafon, flightly 
affected with his former Complaints; _ 
for the Removal of which, he has » 
learned by Experience, to have re- 
courfe to no other Help, than taking 
internally, an Ele@uary compofed 
of the Powder of Vipers, the vipe- 
rine Salt, Sugar, and Saffron, and ex- 
ternally frequently wafhing the Erup- 
tions with common Gas Sulphuris *, 
which isa Medicine fomewhat fimilar 
to the Vapour of Bath Waters. By 
this means, in a few Days, he is con- 


{tantly cleared from his fcurfy Erup- 


* Gas Sulphuris is not a Solution of Sulphur, but 
Water impregnated with the Acid of Sulphur only ; 
which is necefiary to be united with Phlogifton, for the 
Formation of Sulphur; it does not follow, therefore, 
that becaufe Waters contain this Acid, ‘that they are 
fulphureous. 


tions, 
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“ons, and freed from every other Symp= 
tom of his Diforder, for the reft of 
the Year. 

As the Cafe here recited, isan In- 
{tance which only {hews, that volatile 
Salts from different Animals, though of 
exactly fimilar Appearances to each 
other, may be endued with manifeft- 
ly different Qualities and Virtues; 
and as the Salts in Bath Waters 
are not volatile, but: fixed, it may by 
fome be objected, that the Application 
of this Cafe to the Salts of thefe Wa- 
ters, is unjuft: But to this, I anfwer, 
That if our Senfes are not to be truft- 
ed in guiding our Knowledge of the 
one, there can be no Reafon why they 
{hould be relied on in the other. 

The learned Hoffman gives the 
cleareft experimental Proofs of an 
effential Difference between fixed | 
Alkalies, paiainee by Calcination 


from 
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from different Subftances, contrary 
to the received Opinion. He fhews 
effential Differences between the Al- 
kali extracted from Nitre, that from 
Tartar, and that from burned Veti- 
tables; and then infers, moft juftly, 
that certain volatile, fulphureous, or 
oily Principles may fo adhere to, and 
lie hid in, Bodies fuffering the ut- 
moft Torture of Fire, as to confti- 
tute the Differences he demontftrates *. 

Indeed, as there is nothing of grea- 
ter Confequence in the Cure of Dif 
eafes, than that the Medicines dire@- 
ed fhould be faithfully prepared, and 
the Intention of thefe Remarks, is to 
induce Practitioners not to ufe one 
Article in Medicine inftead of ano- 
ther; I fhall not {pend more time in 


* See Hoffman's Obfervationes, Phyf. Chym. Obf. 


reafon- 
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reafoning on the Matter; but fhail 
leave my Readers to be convinced 
of the efflential Differences of fixed 
Salts, of fimilar Appearances, from 
the preceding Confiderations. To 
fhew how neuter Salts differ, the 
following Facts, which were com-_ 
municated to me by Mr. Haveland, 
whom I have already mentioned, — 
and of whofe Veracity I am confi- 
dent will be fufficient. 
- Acertain Gentleman, who was a 
Cuftomer of his, and had been much 
habituated to the free Ufe of his | 
Bottle, was frequently troubled with 
violent Pains in his Head; to remove 
which, he had recourfe to the Salts 
extracted from the juftly celebrated 
Springs at Scarborough, and by means 
thereof, he conftantly obtained imme- 
diate Relief; but as Wine is almoft 
always to be had, and Intemperance in 
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any Place may be committed, it fome- 
times fo happened, that he had a Re- 
turn of his Pain, when he was not 
within reach of any true Scarborough 
Salt, which induced him to fubftitute 
Glauber’s Salt in its ftead, which he 


frequently did, but never once with- 


out being made worfe, inftead of 

better, from the Ufe of them. 
Another Inftance of the Scarbo- 
rough Salts, agreeing well, and prov- 
ing moft falubrious, where thofe of 
Glauber had a quite different Effed, 
is a Lady now refident in Bath, who 
frequently has had Recourfe to the 
firft without the leaft Inconvenience, 
but whenever fhe has been neceflita- 
ted to ufe. the latter, fhe has con- 
flantly found them produce Sicknefs 

and Gripes. aa 
Nay the Salts which are faithfully 
prepared, according to the Prefcrip- 
tion 
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tion of their Inventor Glauber, whofe 
Name they bear, and thofe Salts which — 
are made at Lymington, or other 
Places, which are conftantly fold in 
the Shops for Glawéer’s Salt, and by 
one Practitioner or another almoft 
every Day prefcribed inflead of the 
neutral Salts obtained from moft of 
our known mineral Springs, are fo _ 
fimilar in their Appearance, as not to 
be diftinguifhed one from the other 
by any Examination of them with 
our Senfes. 

Yet if an Ounce of the true and 
the like Quantity of the fpurious 
— Glauber’s Salt, be diffolved in fe- 
parate Glaffes of diftilled Water, and 
an equal Quantity of a clear Solution 
of fixed Alkali, be added to each, 
very different Confequences will in- 
 ftantly enfue ; for although the So- 
— lution of the true G/auéber’s Salt, will 

, {carcely 
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fearcely become turbid, the Solution 
of the Spurious will depofit near two 
Drams of calcarious Earth, which, 
after repeated Ablutions, affords a 
Powder analogous to the much noted 
Medicine, called by the Name of the © 
white Magnefia. =. 

How manifeft therefore is it, that 
thefe two Salts are widely different — 
one from the other? and that the 
true confifts of the vitriolic Acid fa- 
‘turated with the mineral Alkali? and 
that the {purious is nothing more than 
the fame Acid faturated with the ab- 
forbent Earth? Notwithftanding, by 
fhameful Ignorance and Avarice, they 
are kept and fold in the Shops under 
the fame Name. 

After maturely confidering thefe 
Remarks, every one undoubtedly muft 
be convinced, that a Knowledge of 
the Nature and Qualities of the fa- 
line 
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line Parts of Bath Water, is in- 
difpenfably neceffary to all thofe 
who prefume to direct their Ufe; 
and that whoever takes upon him to 
prefcribe them without that Know- 
ledge, muft attribute his good or 
bad Succefs to Chance or Accident 
only. And although nothing but 
a careful Attention to their Ef- 
fects upon animal Bodies, can fully 
demonttrate to us. their feveral Vir- 
tues and Powers, in altering the 
Nature and Texture of the Parti- 
cles of our Blood and Humors ; 
yet as proper Inftances have not 
hitherto been recorded, from whence 
neceflary Obfervations can be made, 
it is our Duty to take the beft 
Helps we can have, to guide us 
to a rational Adminiftration of 
‘them; and therefore although it is 
EF in 
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in fome Inftances clear, that feem- 
ingly fimilar Subftances may, and 
do produce different Effects; yet, 
as this is not always the Cafe, till 
fuch times as Experience has proved 
to us the Qualities and Powers of 
any one Medicine, we cannot, on — 
any better Foundation, ground our 
Judgment of it’s Virtues, than by 
obferving what Effects are pro- 
duced by other Medicines of the 
fame Clafs, efteemed to be of the 
fame Nature and Qualities, and 
which, upon chemical Examination, © 
are feparable into the fame Prin- 
Giples: « cy 
As therefore, the Salt of the Bazh 
Waters, is not only proved to con- 
tain an Alkali and an Acid, like 
every other neutral Salt, but like- 
wife to produce the fame Effects 
which 
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which other neutral Salts do, ‘on 
their Admixture with other Sub- 
_ ftances; and as neutral Salts, in 
common with each other, poffefs 
many general Qualities, while each, 
and every of them, have certain 
particular Powers; we ought, till 
fuch times as the particular Qua- 
lities of the Bath Salts are difco- 
vered, to adminifter them like other 
neutral Salts, the general Effects of 
which, as Medicines are now well 
Leia; and, by daily Practice, 
proved tobe aftonifhingly great: For, 
amongft Medicines, Salts are found 
to be of the utmoft Confequence,both 
in preventing and curing Difeafes, 
as every one converfant in Phyfick 
muft know. And the moft learned — 
Writers allow, that Salts of various 
‘kinds are continually floating in 
F 2 e -OUur 
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our Blood; and frequently prove a 
principal Foundation for Diftem- 
pers. 

Amoneft the whole Tribe of fa- 
line Medicines, it is remarkable, 
that there are none fo ufeful or fa- 
lubrious, in fo many Diforders, as 
thofe we call neutral; efpecially 
thofe which are obtain’d from me-_ 
dicinal Springs; for they are gene- 
tally found to be fimilar to thofe 
of the Blood, .in which the Salts, 
in their natural State, are all neu- — 
tral. ; 

For though acid Juices are fre- 
quently generated in the Prime — 
vie, from crude or indigefted Ali- 
ments, and are productive of vio- 
lent Symptoms; yet, in order to 
correét them, the Bile, a Liquor 
of a faponaceous Quality, fo nearly 

) ap- 
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approaching to an alkaline Nature, — 
that it corrects Acidity ; is dif- 
charged into the very firft of the In- 
ecfiniés. a 3 

Both Alkalies and Rode admini- 
 ftred in a feparate State, are apt 

to work violent Changes in the 
Blood; the one attenuating, the 
other incraffating it in extremes ; 
whereas, when they are neutra- 
lized by a proportionate Mixture, 
they are not liable to produce fuch 
Effe@s; for, mixed with our Ali- 
ments, they are prefervative of 
Health; and, as a Medicine in the 
Cure of Difeafes, are highly effica- 
cious, correcting all ‘Tendency to 
Putrefaction, and producing moft 
furprizing falutary Effects, in thofe 
_chronical Diforders which arife from 


Obftructions and Infarctions of the 
F 3 Vifcera. 
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Vifcera. They cleanfe the firft 
Paffages, and deterge the excretory 
Duéts, allay the inordinate Motion 
and preternatural Heat of the Blood; 
and not only correct, but remove 
every Diforder which is brought on — 
from a redundant Bile. 

If the Body is to be rendered fo- 
luble, and a Difcharge of the Urine — 
promoted ; or, if in a State of pre- 
ternatural Heat, Pain, and Spafm, 
it is requifite, a free Tranfpiration 
~ fhould be excited; neutral Salts will . 
moft powerfully produce thofe Ef 
fects; for they not only, -as was 
before obferved, correct and miti- 
gate the cauftic Acrimony of bi- ~ 
lious Humours, which Jay a Foun- 
dation for Choleras, Diarrhceas, Dy- . 
fenteries, immoderate Naufeas, Vo- 
mitings, Burning-fevers, and In- 

flammations 
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flammations both of the Stomach 
and Inteftines, but likewife allay 
Thirft, and prevent or diffolve any 
preternatural Spiffitude of the Hu- 
mours, which are the firft Caufes 

of ObftruCtions and polypote Con- 
cretions. 

Nay more; they prevent faline 
and tartarous Concretions in the 
Kidneys and Bladder, as the Prac- 
tice and Writings of the moft di- 
_ ftinguifhed in the medical Art do 
abundantly teftify, and that the 
Salts of Bath Waters have this Ef 
fe&, in a moft wonderful manner, 
the aftonifhing Cafe of Mr. Long, 
recorded in Mr. Pierce’s Memoirs, 
and recited in Dr. O/‘ver’s Book on 
Bath Waters, unqueftionably proves ; 
in this Patient, though all the 

Humours of his Body had acquired 
| F 4 fuch 
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fuch a Tendency to Petrification, as 
rendered him {carce capable of the 
leaft Motion; yet he was perfectly 
cured by the Ufe of the Waters at 
Bath. 

And indeed, the many violent 
Symptoms, which arife from Stag- 
nations of Blood, in the Veffels of 
‘the Stomach, and Inteftines, fo of-— 
ten attendant on hyfteric and hy-— 
pocondriac Difeafes, are by nothing — 
more effectually removed, than by 
a prudent Ufe of fuch kind of 
Medicines; for they operate by al- 
leviating Spafms, without bringing 
on fubfequent Relaxations ; reftore 
a free Circulation, and ftop all 
immoderate Evacuations. In fhort, 
thefe kind of Salts, are known to 
cool and attemperate the over- 
heated, and to attenuate the too 


thick 
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thick Juices of the Body, as well | 
as to evacuate them gently; they 
regulate the feveral Secretions and 
Excretions, and correct the innume- 
rable Difeafes thereon Dependant. 

How, therefore, can any one 
deny, that Bath Waters, area power- 
ful Medicine, at ever fo great a 
diftance from the Spring ; when it — 
is evident, this faline Principle exifts 

in the Waters, let them be taken 
_ from the Spring, and kept ever fo 
long ?. 

But, as Self-Intereft dancil is the 
great Spring of Action, no one can 
wonder, the Inhabitants of Bari 
fhould inculcate a Maxim which 
fo greatly tends, as this does, to the 
Advantage of the City. 


It 
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Its obfervable, that although the 
generality of Writers on the Bath 
Waters, confeffedly knew the chief 
Efficacy of them refided in their 
Salts; not one amongft them all can 
be found, who, after the Salts 
have been feparated from the 
Waters have ever attempted to ex- 
amine into their Nature, and to de- 
{cribe their Ufe, either in a feparate 
or combined State; if we except 
Dr. Lucas, tho’ they have {pared no 
Time or Pains to demonftrate, how — 
the faponaceous, nitrous, fulphure- 
ous, and alkaline Principles, fup- 
pofed to be in the Waters, have 
enabled them to be fo efficacious a 
_ Medicine, as they have proved. 

Whence I am induced to hope, 
that none of thofe ingenious Gen- 
tlemen, who have fo long con- | 

| tended 
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tended for the Exiftence of Sul- 


- phur, Nitre, &c. in. the Waters, — 


(if they difapprove of the Plan of 
this Treatife, or any Sentiments | 
therein,) will prefume, in Difcredit 
thereof, to aver, that indifputable 
chemical Experiments, may mif- 
lead my Judgment in directing the 
Ufe of the Waters; fince the Prin- 
ciples on which they have argued, 
and on which their Knowledge 
of the Waters depend, have had 
Exiftence only in their own Ima- 
ginations. 

Nay, as the cleareft Mark of an 
honeft Heart, and a Mind open to 
Conviction, is readily to own a 
Miftake, when it is proved to be 
fuch ; efpecially if the Welfare of 
_ Mankind is any ways concerned in 
the Correction thereof; I hope no 
one 
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one will be found fuch an Enemy 
to Truth, and fo bigotted to the 
miftaken Sentiments of his Pre- 
deceffors, as to attempt a Vindica- 
tion of Opinions fully proved to be 
erroneous; or labour to fhew a | 
~ Mind, infected with an Itch, which 
can only be cured by a Non-entity 
in Nature, a Sulphur procured from | 
the Waters of Bazh. 
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CHAPTER THE FourtTu. 


Of the fecond fort of Salt, found 
to exif? in Bath Waters, being 
Sea Salt; it's known Nature, 
Qualities, and Effects, as an In- 
gredient in the Waters, and as 
a Medicine in the Cure of Dif- 
: cafes. | 


AFTER obtaining, by Evapo- 
, ration and Chryftallization, 
from the Waters of Bath, 

_ the neutral Salt, confidered in the 
preceding Chapter, by a further 
Evaporation of the then remaining 
Refiduum, no inconfiderable Quan- 
— tity of cubic Chryftals, of another 
kind 
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_ kind of Salt, will be procured, which 
by the feveral Tefts, to which they 
have been fubjected by Dr. Lucas, 
as well as by their characteriftic Fi- 
gure, are unqueftionably proved to 
be Sea Salt. | 

This Salt confifts of a certain © 
alkaline Subftance, moft intimately 
united with an acid Spirt of a 

fingular Nature; for, befides the 
Qualities and Virtues attributed to 
other mineral Acids, it has many 
other Properties peculiar to itfelf; 
fuch as enabling Spirit of Nitre to 
diffolve Gold, and at the fame time 
divefting it of it’s folvent Power on 
Silver. 

And it is obfervable, that this 
acid Principle in marine Salt, is fo 
intimately and firmly united with 


it’s alkaline Parts, and conftitutes 
fo 
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fo folid a Salt, that it is abfolutely 
immutable by the animal Powers; 
for it is capable of pafling through 
the whole Courfe of Circulation, 
without fuffering a Separation of | 
it’s conftituent Parts, or lofing that 
peculiar Flavour by which it is di- 
ftinguifhable from every other known 
Salt. | , 

Of this Truth, any one may be 
convinced, by feparating the fame 
from the Urine of Animals, or. 
touching the Skin of a Perfon who 
{weats, with the Tongue; whereby 
the perfpirable Humour will be 
found to have the true Flavour of 
Sea Salt; which it could not pof 
fibly have, had not the fame, after. 
having been taken in with our Ali- 
ment, pafs’d through the whole 
-Courfe of Circulation, and been dif- 
charged 
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charged through the Emunétories of 
the Skin unalter’d. 

~ How evident therefore is it, dat 
this Sea Salt muft be of the greateft 
Utility or Prejudice to every Indi- 
vidual that takes it; efpecially if 
we confider, that when Water is 
quite faturated with moft other 
Salts, it will diffolve a large Pro- 
portion of this, though it was in-— 
capable of fufpending or taking in- 
_ to Solution, any larger Quantity of 
thofe faline Subftances with which 
it had before been charged; a de- - 
monttrative Proof of it’s great So- 
lubility, and of the great Influence 
it muft have, in removing Ob- 
ftructions formed in the minuteft 
Veffels of the Body, into which 
other Salts could not poffibly enter. 


Indeed | | 
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Indeed, this Salt is an Article 
of the utmoft Importance in Life. 
It is faid, of a learned Profeffor, 
~ jittle, if at all inferior to any who 
have inlightened the Science of Phy- 
fic, that he frequently declared. to 
his Pupils, that any Man’s Life would 
not be mifpent, who employed it 
entirely, fuccefsfully, in the Difco- 
very of all the Properties and Virtues 
of Salt. Certain it is, that all it’s in- 
herent Qualities are not yet fully 
known; this, ‘Time, and Experiment 
only can difcover to us; yet, from 
the Experience we have had of it’s 
Ufe, we are clearly convinced, that it 
not only prevents the Corruption of 
dead Flefh, gratefully feafons our 
-Aliments, and keeps them from Pu- 
trifaction ; but, by it’s refolvent Qua- 
lity, powerfully incides and attenu- 
ates 5 
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ates, by gently exciting the contrac- 
tile Power of the Fibres ; it effectu- 
ally braces up the relaxed Coats 
of the Stomach, diffolves vifcid Hu- 
mours therein, reftores loft Appe- 
tite, and promotes Digeftion. It is 
likewife anthelminthic, removes Ob- _ 
ftructions in the Glands and f{mal- 
left Veffels, and prevents the feve- 
ral Difeafes thence arifing; refolves 
InfarGtions of the Vifcera, one of 
the Cauies of Flatulence, and keeps 
the Body foluble, if properly ad- ~ 
miniftred internally; and, by ex-_ 
ternal Ufe, it powerlully difcuffes 
Tumours, cures the Itch, and won- 
derfully corrects the putrefcent 
and {harp Intemperies of inveterate 
Ulcers. 

Whence we may reafonably con- 
jeCture, that, as this Salt is in no — 


{mall 
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fmall Proportion feparable from 
Bath Waters, they receive a great 
Share of their Efficacy from it’s 
Junction with the other semen in 
them. 
- It is to this Salt, that Sea Water, 
-(tho’ but lately reftored to Praétice, 
after having, for many Ages, been 
efteemed a good Remedy in chroni- 
cal Difeafes,) owes it’s Virtue. But, 
the Itch of prefcribing a multipli- 
city of Medicines in every Difeafe, 
- is at this time fo prevalent, that it: 

is fearce poffible to learn, from the | 
_prefent Modes of Practice, what any 
one Simple in Phyfic is capable of 
performing. 

We find, as Dr. Toieas has ob- 
ferved, the many Hiftories which 
have lately been publifhed, to re- 
commend the Ufe of Sea Water, are 
Ga fo 
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fo many flagrant Inftances of this ; 
for amongft them all, there are few to 
be found, in which the Waters were 
ufed alone, or not in conjunction 
with very powerful Articles of the 
Materia Medica, celebrated for the 


Cure of thofe very Difeafes, for | 


which the Waters were given; fo 
that it is impoflible, from thefe at 
leaft, to deduce any thing conclufive 
with regard to the Virtues ‘of this 
famed Medicine. | 
_ And therefore, as the Proofs, it’s 
moft zealous modern Patrons have 
produced, of it’s Qualities and Power, 
from the Experience they have had, 
are not demonttrative; they leave us 
much voom to doubt, that the Repu- 
tation it is honoured with, in the pre- 
fent Practice of Phyfic, is more — 
than it delerves; efpecially if we 
confider, 
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confider , how contradictory the 
Learned of the Profeffion have been 
in their Sentiments on this Subject. 
For though the Doétors Frewin, 
Wilmot, and Lewis, concur with 
Dr. Rufel, in recommending it’s 
Ufe in the Cure of {crophulous and 
{corbutic Diftempers; yet, that moft 
fhining Ornament of the medic Art, 
Dr. Mead, in his Difcourfe of the. 
Scurvy, fpeaking of Sea Water, de- 
livers his Opinion in the following 
| Words; | 

- « T cannot but fay, that I am 
“ forry to fee fome of our Phyfi- 
“© cians, of late Years, fo fond of 
_ © prefcribing the drinking of it ta 
_ their Patients, particularly in fcro- 
* phulous Diftempers, I am well 
‘© affured it has fometimes brought 
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“ 6n f{corbutic Symptoms, befides 
“ other Mifchiefs *.” 

How cautious fhould we then ball in 
entering on the ufe of a Medicine, 
which we are affured, by fo great 
Authority as that of Dr. Mead, 
from the Obfervation of Facts in the 
Courfe of his Experience, not from 
theoretic Reafonings only; has 
brought on the Symptoms, for the ~ 
Cure of which it now ftands re- 
commended? But fuch is the De- 
pravity of. the prefent Age, that. 
Cuftom leads. more than Reafon; 
Fafhions prevail no. lefs in the 
Praétice of Phyfic, than in the 
Modes of Drefs; By this means, not 
only the moft trifling Remedies 
are recommended, and brought in- 


* Mead, on the Scurvy, p. 110. 
fo. 
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to Practice, perhaps after having 
been long juftly exploded, but the. 
moft powerful Medicines are reject- 
ed and brought into Difufe, from 
their Mifapplication; all from the 
too common Notion of a Medicine’s _ 
being good for every ching or ane 
for nothing, 
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CHAPTER THE Firru. 


Of the abforbent Earth in Bath Wa- 
ters; its Nature and Uses. 


y LL Waters are found to | 

‘\ yield by Evaporation, more 
or lef of a fixed earthy Subftance; 
of which, the lefs they contain, 
the more wholefome they are 
efteemed; efpecially if this Earth 
be of the hard, petrefcent kind; 
but when it is of a foft, abfor- 
bent Nature, eafily foluble in a 
mild Acid, it acts, where it meets 
- with fuch an Acid, as an inoffen- 
five Salt, and becomes an effec- 
tual Remedy for the Cure of thofe 
Diforders 
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Diforders, which the harder kind of 


earthy Subftances commonly pro- 

duce. | 
The chief Ufe of this Earth, in Bath 
Waters, is by it’s Union with their - 
mineral Acid, to conftitute a kind 
of a neutral Salt, on which, as ~ 
is before fhewn, the Virtues of the 
Water in a great meafure depend. 
And though this Earth appears to 
be partly Selenite when the Water 
is evaporated; yet, in the natural 
State, it is completely diffolved in 
‘the Bath Waters, which therefore | 
appear perfectly tranfparent, when 
they are pump‘d up from the Spring. 
Hence it is manifeft, that the Earths 
with which the Waters are thus 
impregnated, and which they depo- 
fite on Evaporation, or long ftand- 
ing, are in the natural State of the 
| Waters, - 


tot | | 
Waters perfectly diffolved therein, 
and become perceptible to the Eye; 
at no time but when the Waters are 
in fome degree deprived of their — 
Heat, or their volatile Acid, by 
means whereof they were made fa- 
line, diffolved, and fufpended. 
_ When once, therefore, the Waters 
are deprived of their Pellucidity, they 
immediately begin to be decom- 
pofed, and the Earrh, inftead of 
being diffolved, only floats about in 
the Water; when, it is to be feared it 
can produce no better Effect, than 
any other impalpable abforbent 
Powder is capable of producing, 
however ufeful it may be thought, © 
while it continues in a  faline 
State, perfectly difiolved in the Wa- 
ters, at the Spring-head: But Facts, 
not Conjectures, fhould alone be per- 
mitted 
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mitted to guide our Judgment and — 
Practice; whence, as no one can po- 
fitively affirm, till Experience has 
proved the contrary, that this particu- 
Jar Earth, was it to be feparated from 
the Waters, and given by itfelf in pro- 
per Quantities, might not more effec- 
tually, than other Subftances, appa- 
rently fimilar, correct predominant 
Acidities in the Juices of the Stomach, | 
or have fome peculiar Virtues in Cafes 
wherein a fubtilized abforbent Earth 
is proper, fuch as Cardialgia’s, un- 
found Vifcera, old Ulcers, Com-— 
' plaints confequent to hard Drink- 
Ing, and moft of the Difeafes com- 
mon to fucking Infants. | 

This furely deferves, nay demands, 
to be fairly tried ; as Experience alone 
is fufficient to demonftrate how the 
Facts may ftand. 

| Cuap- 
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CHAPTER THE Sixri 


Of the oily Principle in the Waters. 


ip. i is of greater Confe- 
: quence in Medicine, than an — 
accurate Attention to the nice Dif- 
ferences and Diftin@tions between the 
feveral Productions of Nature: For 
want of a due Regard to which, many 
Writers have defcribed one thing for 
another, and, in confequence there- 
of, laid a Foundation for mifguiding 
both the Judgment and Practice of 
the Unwary. 

This happens to be the Cafe, in 
tegard to the Subject of this Chap- 
ter; for we find this oily Matter has 
by fome been faid to be Phlogifton, 
or the fulphureous inflammable Prin- 
ciple, by which Naturalifts underftand 

H a fim- 
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a fimple elementary Matter, which 
is the general Caufe of Inflammabili- 
ty, Colours, and Odours in all Bodies. 

This Principle is found to exift 
both in Minerals, Vegetables, and 
Animals, and of which when Metals 
are once deprived, they are reduced — 
to Calces, and lofe their metallic 
Splendor, Fufibility, Dudtlity, and 
shea Psyc) 

~ And ’tis to be obferved, that in 
whatever Body this Phlogifton or 
inflammable Principle is contained, 
the fame is-continually exhaling from _ 
it into the open Air, efpecially when 
the Bodies with which it is united 
begin to acquire a State of Diffolu~ 
tion; but the oily Principle of Bath- 
waters is that which is common to 
all Waters, and is fo far from being’ 
of a volatile Nature, that it remains’ 


ie 
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in the Refidtum of Bazh-waters, hot 
only after their volatile and faline 
Parts have been feparated from them; 
but likewife after Evaporation of all 
their aqueous Humidity. | 
For this Reafon, Dr. Lucas, in the 
fecond Part of his Treatife on Waters; 
{peaking of the fulphureous or in- 
flammable Principle, with great Per- 
{picuity and Judgment makes the 

following Remark, f. 24. 
©, Phat ‘from. -this. facials 
cc Principle we mutt carefully diftin-= 
“* ouifh an oily Matter, with which . 
‘the Air abounds, and from whence 
“< Vegetables, if not Animals, borrow 
“ fome Part of their. Oils, Refinsy 
“and Fat. From this, no. Water; 
* that is long expofed to the Action 
“of the Air, is found free. It is 
sc confounded with the Phlogifton, 
H 2 “ Dut 
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* but moft injudicioufly ; for they 
are as different as a fimple elemen- 
‘“ tary Matter, and a mixed or com- 
© pound Body can be. The one’ is 
*‘ only to be demonftrated in its Ef- 
«¢ fects, or Unions with other Bodies: 
«The other may by various Means — 
“be fhewn in an aggregate Form. 
‘© Such Waters, for Example, as con- 
** tain the former, lofe it upon being 
‘¢ heated; whereas the latter may be 
“ found with the Refiduum, after 
& Evaporation of the aqueous Hu- 
«© midity. 

«The Waters moft ftrongly 
*«¢ charged with this oily Matter, are 
‘¢ moft apt to ferment and putrify. 
«© Before one of thefe Operations, or 
€ Evaporation, the Senfes cannot 
“© difcover this Matter in any Water. 
‘¢ But in the firft it gives an inflam- 


“ mable 
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‘© mable Spirit, in the fecond a vola- 
‘¢ tile acrid one, with Phlogifton, the - 
“ original Compofition being dil- 
<< folved in Fermentation, and a new 
*< Combination produced ; while in 
‘¢ Putrefaction it is broken and fepa- 
‘rated into its firft Principles, the 
‘¢ Jaft Evaporation yielding the intire 

“ Agoregate. | 
‘* In all putrid Waters, the volatile 
*¢ phlogiftic Principle ftrikes the Nofe 
—“ ftrongeft; and the Stench pro- 
* duced being likeft that of a Solu- 
tion of Sulphur with Alkalies, pre- 
*¢ cipitated by Acids, has univerfally 
*‘ obtained the Name of’ Sulphur, 
** tho’ it evidently wants the princi- 
‘© pal Part; the Bafis of that mixed 
*< Body called Sulphur, and confe- 
-* quently every other Characteriftic 

© of that Mineral.” 
yig | From 
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~ From this Quotation therefore it is 
evident, that the oily Matter of Bath- 
waters is not Phlogifton, but the oily 
Matter common to all Waters ; but 
the Utility of this Article, as an In- 
eredient in the Compofition of Wa- | 
ters, hath not yet been demontftrated 
experimentally: And indeed, as it is 
found in all Waters, it feems to be 
derived to them accidentally from the 
Earth, or the Atmofphere ; perhaps 
from both. Thofe who have moft 
confidered it are of Opinion, that it . 
makes both Water and Vegetables 
nutritious to Animals. | 


CHAP+ 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH, 


= the Qualities of pure Water 
in the Cure of Di peak and of 
the Efficacy Bath WV, ate “owe 
thereto, 


: Aving now anisacveried: on, 
i H the volatile and fixed: Sub- 
sali obtained from Bath-waters, 
; and {hewn their Qualities, Natures, 
and Utes, as by means of their Solu- 
tion in pure Water, it 1S, that they 
become capable, with their united 
Force, of entering into our fangni- 
ferous and lymphatic Veffels, and of 
blending themfelves with our Hu- 
mours; ; it leads me, in the next place, 
to explane . the Virtues of pure ele~ — 
4 H 4 mentary 


ec 
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mentary Water: For when the Wa- 
ters of Bath are freed from their vo- 
Jatile and fixed, faline, oily and ter- 
rene Parts, the remaining Humidity 
will be nothing more than a pure 
Water, of no other Efficacy or Qua- 
lity than the fimple purified Water — 
from any other Spring, 

Itis a Subjeét indeed, with the Ute 
of which all Ages have been ac- 
quainted, and it has employed the 
Thoughts of fo many ingenious Wri- 
ters in the Courfe of Time, that it 
can fcarce now admit of any further 
luftration, I fhall therefore, with- 
out making any Apology for it, en-_ : 
deavour to give my Readers a View 
of it’s Powers and Virtues on anima! 
Bodies, from a Collection of Re- 
marks, that have been made there- — 

2 on, 
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on, which will I hope be demonftra- 
tive of the great Utility of pure 
Water in preferving Health, and in 
preventing and curing both acute and 
chronic Difeafes; as likewife, how 
greatly the medicinal Springs in Bazh 
are indebted to the Powers of that 
Element for their Efficacy. | 
Jf there is in Nature, fays the 
learned Hoffman, a Medicine that 
deferves the Name of univerfal, it is 
in my Opinion common Water, the 
Ufe of which is not only fo general, 
but neceflary to us all, that without 
it, we can neither live, nor preferve 
our Bodies in perfect Health ; for it 
not only protects and defends the 
Body from various Kinds of Corrup- 
tion and Diftempers, but fo anfwers 
_ every Intention of Cure in Difeafes, 
: that 
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that without. it Tease any one Dif- 


order, acute or chronic, can be hap- 


pily and fuccef fsfully removed. 

- The Circulation of our Humours, 
through the animal Machine, is car- 
tied on by a great Variety of Organs 
and Duds. The elaftic Fibres of Phe 


Mulcles, which are furnifhed with a _ 


fuccefiive and reciprocal Dilatation 
and Contraction, conftitute the Or- 
gans. Thefe Organs are Vellels, fome 
‘of larger, . and others of leffer Dia- 
aera When then at any Time 
the. Elafticity and Impulfe of the 
Fibres are fo diminifhed, as not to 
bear a due Proportion to the Quan- 
tity of the Humours to be moved, 
and when thefe Humours are not 
quickly and expeditioufly propelled, 
Stagnations of the Humours mutt 
unavoidably happen in the capillary 

Vefiels, 
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Weffels, and produce Putrefadtions, 
the moft fruitful Source of Diforders 
and Death. | 
Could the fame State of Bais iti 
fame Mobility of the Fibres and Vef- 
fels, and the fame Degree of Aper- 
ture in the Pores and minute Paf — 
fages, be continually preferved, it is 
indubitable, that Life might, and 
would of Courfe be protracted, un- 
til external Caufes and foreign De- 
grees of Violence interfered and 
brought it to final Diffolution. 
. How evident therefore is it, that 
pure and light Water muft be agree- 
able to the different Natures. and 
 Conftitutions of all Men, fince the 
Circulation of the Fluids, through 
the Canals and fineft Vefiels, is what 
preferves and fecures the Body from 
Corruption, and Keeps the Blood — 
| : and 
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and Juices in a thin and movable 
State ? | 
Nay, the fame learned Gentleman 
further fays, that nothing is more 
wholefome, nothing better fitted, or 
more neceflary to preferve Life, than 
Water, which is fo agreeable to the © 
Nature of the human Body, that 
without it, Life cannot be long pre- 
ferved, or Health fubfitt ; for, BE we > 
‘ftridly enquire into the Caufes of 
Health, we fhall find it to be an 
equable and free Circulation of the 
Juices through all the Canals of the - | 
Body, even the fineft, that lead to — 
the excretory Duds ; for by Means — 
thereof it .is, that what proves fer- — 
viceable and fit for Nutrition, is fe- 
parated for Ufe by the proper Strain- 
ers, and what would either prove — 
ufelefs, — 
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ufelefs, corruptible, or inconvenient 
to the Body, is difcharged. 

Health, therefore, can never be 
maintained, unlefs a due Fluidity 
in the Blood, as well as a proper 
Degree of Elafticity in the Solids, be 
preferved; for thereby it is, that — 
Nature promotes the Excretion of 
unneceflary Subftances, affords a con- 
venient Nutriment to the folid Parts, 
and procures. to the Nerves and 
Fibres that moft fubtil Fluid, by 
Means whereof they feel and-move. 

Wherefore, whenever this free and 
-equable Motion is obftructed, either 
by an Overcharge of Humours, their 
Vilcidity, or by Weaknefs of the 
Spring or Tenfion of the moving Fi- 
bres, it becomes an immediate Caufe 
of Difeafes, efpecially thofe we term, 
chronical ; for from thefe Caufes 
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will moft certainly proceed Stagria+ 
tions of the Juices, in the fmaller and 
Jarger Veliels, ObftruGions in their 
excretory Ducts, and Indurations in 
the glandular Parts, which are foon 
followed with great Impurities of the 
Humours, produdtive of Pains and 
Spafms, and, in Procefs of Time, | 
they acquire a putrid State, which is 
the very Bane of Health, and the 
dite& Oppofite to Life. : 
' From a due Deliberation on all 
which it is manifeft, that a proper 
Fluidity of the Blood is moft abfo- 
lately neceflary, not only to prevent. 
Difeafes; but to continue Life ;: for 
thereby only is the ‘Circulation kepé 
ap; Obftructions prevented, Excre- — 
fions fecured, Stagnations and Impu- 
rities of the Juices hindered, and. the j 
Caufes of Difeafes cutoff. 2 a | 


And 
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‘And whether Nature has in it 4 
better difpofed Remedy, for pro- 
curing this necefiary State of the 
Blood, than pure Water, may not 
only be left to the Decifion of every 
rational and experienced Phyfician, 
but likewife to the daily Obferva- 
tion and common Senfe of every In- 
dividual; for nothing can be more 
manifeft, than that a pure and fubtil 
Water moft exquifitely divides the 
_folid and vifcid Parts of our Blood 
and Juices, fo as to prevent ‘their 
coagulating or coming together, at 
the fame time that it diffolves the 
ufelefS and recrementitious Matter of 
various Kinds, whether it be earthy, 
Bite: or undtuous, and difcharges 
the fame by the proper Outlets. Thus 
-tuch may, ‘with Truth, be faid ‘of 
pots mixed with our Blood, as 4 
‘ Pre- 
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Prefervative of Health, and a curative 
Medicine in chronical Diftempers. 
But thefe are not all it’s Virtues; for 
certain it is, that Water is a moft ap- 
propriated Menftruum. to diffolve our’. 
Aliment, extrac it’s Chyle or nutri- 
mental Part, and carry the fame to 
all Parts, thro’ the innermoft and _ 
fineft of our Canals, whereby the 
Body has its daily Decreafe reftored, 
and at the fame time that tough, vil- _ 
cous Slime, which lines the glandular 
Coats of the Stomach and Duode- 
num, wafhed of; by means whereof 
the diffolving Juices of the Inteftines, . 
which are the immediate Inftruments 
of Digeftion, are enabled more plen- 
tifully to mix with our Food, and 
perform their Office. Whence Wa- 
ter may, with great Propriety, be 
called the grand Agent of the Office 

| Besa. 
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of Digeftion ; for, without it’s Affiit- 
ance, in that neceflary and great 
Work of the Animal Oeconomy, Na- 
ture muft foon defift from all Endea- 
vours to perform it. 

In the Cure of acute Difeafes, 
amoneft which Fevers firft prefent 
themfelves, Experience proves, that 
if Water be not the only proper In- 
ftrument in theirCure; thereisnobet~ 
ter Remedy yet difcovered in certain 
Species of them, than a free and copi- 
ous Ufe of thisFluid; for by this alone, 
with the Affiftance of Reft and tem- 
perate Warmth, the moft violent Fe- 
vers have been cured, without other 
Medicines: In fuch Cafes, cooling, 
moiftening, and perfpirative Reme- 
dies, being the principal Requi- 
fites; and all thefe Qualities are 
found in pure Water, as the 

I learned 
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learned Losmmius, in his ingenious 
Treatife of Fevers, has particularly 
remarked. * 

So likewife the feveral chronical 
Diftempers to which we are fubject, 
having Obftructions of the Vifcera 
or glandular Parts for their Origin, 
or a Surcharge and Foulnefs of the E 
Juices, with a retarded Motion in the — 
larger Veflels, (which, by the beft 
Rules of ‘Theory and  Praétice, 
muft be altered before a Cure can 
be compleated) are not more affect- 
ed by any other Remedy in Nature, — 
than by pure and fimple Water. 
Nay, the many medicinal Springs, 
both of the hot and cold Kind, 
which have proved fo eminently fer- 
viceable in the Cure of thofe Difor- 
ders, owe the greateft Part of their 
Efficacy to their pure elementary 

| Water ; . 
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Water; for it is. reafonable to con- 
je@ture, that the mineral volatile Spirit 
and Salt, which is contained in the 
Quantity of the Waters that are drank 
by any Individual, would prove 
very infignificant, were they to be 
exhibited without their ee aque- 
ous Part. 

And, in the Records of phyfical 
Hiftory, there are numerous In- 
{tances of pure and light Water to be 
found, which, without containing 
| any difcoverable mineral Ingredients, 
have proved of extraordinary Power 
in the Cure of chronical Diftempers, 
amongft which, in Ulcers, Scrophu- 
las, and leprous Diforders, none are | 
more deferving of publick Notice, 
than the Waters which flow from 
the noted Springs at Ma/vernin Wor- 
i where the worthy Bifhop 
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of the Diocefs, and many others of 
the principal Gentlemen of the 
County, warmed with a benevolent 
- Zeal to be inftrumental in removing 
the Miferies of their Fellow-crea- 
tures, have united their Endeavours, 
to render the Place commodious for _ 
the Reception of the AffliGed, that 
the Virtues of thofe Waters which 
are truly aftonifhing, and can fcarcely | 
be afcribed to any Thing elfe but the 
Purity of the Water, (as appears 
from the Examination into it’s Parts, 
| and from the Cures it has performed, — 
which have been publifhed by my 
much valued Friend, the ingenious 
Dr. Wall,) may be more univerfally 
experienced and felt, than it is pof- 
fible they fhould be, without necef- 
fary and proper Accommodations, 
Ii therefore pure Water can alone be — 
capable 
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capable of fuch great and aftonifhing 
Effects, how much more may we 
expect from it, when it is moderate- 
ly or in due Quantity charged with 
other penetrating and powerful In- 
‘gredients, as we find it is, in the 
defervedly celebrated Fountains at 
Bath? 
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 CHarpTER THE BIGHTH. 


Of the Alteration which the Nature 
and Qualities of the Jeveral Ingre- 
dients in Bath-water are liable to, 
by their Union together ; with fome 
Remarks on the Hofpital in Bath, 


\%AILY Obfervation has fur- — 
HY nifhed us with an Infinity of 
Peak! that different Bodies by Mix- 
ture become fo totally changed, as 
in no Refpect to continue the fame 
Things they were before their Union. 
We fee they lofe the Properties they 
had while they were in a feparate 
State, and acquire new ones of a 
very contrary Nature to what either 
of them had beforethey were united ; 
and thefe Properties, which Bodies 
| lofe 
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lofe or acquire by Mixture, are not 
to be difcovered by any particular 
Appearance the united Bodies put on, 
but muft remain entirely undifco- 
vered, till it’s Effects are brought to 
light by Experiments and Obferva- 
tion. Hence, though the feveral In- 
eredients in Barh- water poffefs the | 
refpective Qualities which have been © 
afcribed to each of them, feparately 
confidered ; it will not follow, that 
they fhould remain the fame in the 
Waters, when they are diflolved and. 
perfectly blended together at the 
Fountain-Head. Witicratice. fuch 
Truths as Obfervations upon chemi- 
cal Experiments have inveftigated, 
relative to the Union of thefe Articles, 
fhould bé deliberately confidered; be- 
caufe, thereby we may in fome De- 
gree. be enabled, at leait to judge ra- | 
a I 4 tionally 
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tionally what Advantage or Difadvan- 
tage the Ingredients of the Water may 
acquire or fuftain by their Combina- 
tion with each other, as thereby their 
Nature and Effets may be materially 
altered. For amonegft Bodies which 
are changed by Mixture, none are : 
more materially fo than the various 
Tribe of Salts, which when united 
have not only Properties, neither of — 
them had before; but likewife lofe | 
many of thofe which they were fe- 
parately poffeffed of. Nay, the Ef- 
fects of a Mixture of any two differ- 
ent Salts, in different Proportions, . 
will be altered, according as the 
Proportions of the one to the 
other is varied ; and it fhould always 
be remembered, that what Way — 
foever Salts are united with Salts of — 
an oppofite Nature, new faline Pro- 
ductions 
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ductions will arife; the peculiar Pro- 
perties and Powers of each of which 
are not to be found out, without a 
oreat Variety of Experiments. 

Whence it muft be manifeft, that, 
without Knowledge in Chemiftry, no 
one can, with Judgment and Pro- 
priety, adminifter any Waters, or 
other Medicine, the Efficacy where- 
of depends upon a Combination of 
Salts; unlefs by a great Variety of 
truly ftated Inftances of it’s Power 
on the Body, he is clearly convinced 
what it can and what it cannot do, 
and in what Manner it ought to be 
adminiftred, in order to produce in 
this or that Conftitution or Difeafe, 
this or that Effe@. — 

As therefore the Efficacy of Bath- 
waters ina great meafure depends on | 
_ their faline Parts, and as Chemiftry 

) alone 
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alone cannot prove to us what Effects 
it’sSalts will certainly produce on Ani- 
mal Bodies ; it muft be aftonifhing to 
every thinking Man to find, that there 
fhould at this time be wanting a Col- 
leGion of hiftorical Facts, wherein 
Bath Water has been depended: upon 
for the Cure of Diftempers, from 
which fomething certain might be 
learned of their Virtues and Effects. 
Efpecially if we confider how great 
the Concourfe of Invalids has been 
to the Bath for the Eftablifhment of 
their Healths; how diftinguifhed that 
City has of late Years appeared, for 
the Number and Genius of it’s medi- 
cal Practitioners, and the great Op-— 
portunity the General Hofpital af- | 
fords towards compiling fuch a Work, 
into which no Patient is received, 
without bringing with him a State of © 

7 hig 
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his Cafe to the Time of his Admif- 
fion; itis, I fay, aftonifhing, when | 
we confider thefe Things, to {ee that. 
a Work fo extremely ufeful in itfel§ 
for compiling which Materials are fo 
plenty, and the doing whereof from 
the Hofpital would be fo eafy, fhould 
at this time be wanting. 

This is the only Work that can 
prove an unerring Guide, to dire@ 
the Practitioner in a proper Method 
of adminiftring the Waters; and this, 
fo foon as ever I am furnithed with 
fufficient Materials, I will faithfully 
publifh to the World; unlefs roufed. 
by a juft Senfe of their long ne- 
glected Duty, it fhould be rendered — 
unneceflary for me to do it, by the 
Phyficians to the General Hofpital at 
Bath, commonly called the Bath In- 
frmary. Thefe Gentlemen, as if 

peas they 
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they alone were the only Perfons to 
be confulted by the Sick who refort 
to Bath, have hitherto not only 
fhamefully negleéted the Communi- 
cation of the good and bad Effects 
of Bath Waters on the Patients there- 
in, but have moft artfully monopo- 

lized all Opportunities of Improve- 
ment, from the ereat Experience | 
which that charitable Inftitution af- 
fords. | 
This has been effected by virtue of 
a private Order, or pretended Byé- 
Law, wherein the Phyficians and 
Surgeons attending the faid Hofpital, 
are reduced from the Number of Six — 
to Three only ; tho’, by the AG for 
eftablifhing the faid Hofpital, it is 
enacted, “ That the feveral Perfons 
‘¢ to be employed as Phyficians and 
“* Surgeons thereto, fhall be, from 
“time 
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time to time, appointed and chofen 
into fuch their refpective Employ- 
ments by the Prefident and Go- 


-vernors of the faid Hofpital, or 


the major Part of them, in a ge- 


~neral Court or Affembly . apd at 


their Will and Pleafure be re- 
moved from their Stations and 
Employments, and other fit and 
able Perfons thereunto appointed in 
their room. And likewife, that if 
there be any Vacancy, or Vacan- 
cies, of any of the faid Perfon or 
Perfons appointed by this Act, or 
chofen at a general Court as afore- 
faid, happening by Death or Re- 
moval, /uch V. acancy or F acancies 
foall be filled up at a general Court 
or Affembly, to be held of the | 


«¢ {aid Prefident and Governors, after 


« four- 


i526 “| 
*¢ fourteen Days Notice at leaft, to 
<¢ be given thereof.” | 

How repugnant, therefore, is this 
private Order to the exprefs Words of 
the Statute, for eftablifhing the faid 
Hofpital? And how different to the 
re{t of the Proceedings of the Gover- 
nors thereof, whofe prudent Condu@, 
in the Management of the Fund for 
fupporting the fame, is truly exem- 
plary, and cannot be too greatly ap- 
plauded ! 

But an Order for reducing the 
Number of Phyticians, and thereby — 
leflening the Affiftance which might 
be given to the afflicted Poor, when 
the ne | is not attended with the leatt 
Expence to the Charity, muft be 
made with an Intent to an{wer a pri- 
vate, and not a publick Purpole, and 
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be univerfally allowed deferving of 
the fevereft Cenfure, inftead of the 
_ Approbation and Sanétion of the 
; Bifhop of Bath and Wells, and the 
Juftices of Affize for the County of 
Somerfet, which, by A& of Parlia- 
ment for eftablifhing the faid Hofpi- 
tal, are required to be had for the 
Confirmation of every. Bye-Law rela- 
tive to the fame, tho’ it has never 
been obtained, or requefted, for the 
_ Ratification of any one of them; and 
tho’ without it, not a fingle Law, Or- 
der, or Rule can have the leaft Force 
or Validity. 

With due Deference, therefore, to | 
thofe honourable Perfonages, and the 
re{t of the worthy Gentlemen who 
are incorporated by the Name of the 
Prefident and Governors of the Bazh 
Infirmary, it may be gueftioned, if 
| it 
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it be not their Duty to fee, that the 
_ Laws, Orders, and Refolutions, for 
the Government of the faid Hofpital, 
be confirmed as by the A& of Par- 
liament is directed ; fince, for Want 
thereof, it may reafonably be thought, 
the exclufive Order beforementioned. 
has been eftablifhed, though detri- 
mental to the publick Intereft of the 
Hofpital, injurious to the Patients 
therein, and repugnant to the very — 
Statute under which the Power is 
claimed for making Bye-Laws, and 
which, in exprefs Words, directs. 
every Bye-Law that fhall be made, 
to be confonant to Reafon and the 
Laws of the Land. 

What therefore can be more fo, 
than that this ReftriGion fhould be ~ 
immediately removed, and. that the 
Gates of the Hofpital {hould be open- 
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ed to the feveral Gentlemen of the 
Faculty refident in Bath, who are 
difpofed: to attend the fame, that the 
wretched Poor, who are fent thither 
for Relief, may no longer be deprived 
_of the Benefit they might receive from 
the Knowledge and Skill of the other 
Phyficians, as well as thofe who are 
now permitted to attend the Charity; 
for I hope, without Offence to either 
of the learned Gentlemen, it may 
with Truth be faid, that there are 
others in Bath who are acquainted 
with Hofpital Pra@ice, with Che- 

miftry, Pharmacy, and Anatomy, as 
well as themfelves; and that the 
whole Knowledge of Phyfick has 
never yet been limited to the Heads 
of any three Individuals. Why, 
then, the Patients of this Hofpital 

fhould be prohibited the Advantage, 
| K which 
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which the reft of the Faculty may 

afford them, is to me inconceivable. 
And tho’ it may be true, as by 
fome it is urged, that the Bufinefs of 
the Hofpital may not be too much 
for the Care of the prefent Number 
of Phyficians; it may be reafonably 
afked, why, when the Expences of - 
the Hofpital were found too great 
for it’s Income, and it was re~ 
folved that the Number of Patients — 
-fhould be reduced, and limited to 
Forty only; the Phyficians fhould, 
the fame Day, be increafed in 
Number from Three to Six? And 
now, when the Sick are received to 
the Number of 120, the Phyficians 
fhould be again reduced from Six to. | 
Three; fince by this Means one. 
grand End, for which the Charity 
was eftablithed, muft in a great mea~ 
fure 4 
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fure be defeated? Thefe Proceedings 
appear the more extraordinary, as it 
was urged, as a Motive to Subfcribers 
to contribute towards the Founda- 
tion of the Charity, that not only 
the Poor, who were fent to the 
Hofpital, would be benefited there- 
by, but even the Contributors 
themfelves, in fome degree, recom- 
penfed by the Augmentation of Skill, 
which the Phyficians muft acquire 
from their Practice therein, fo as to 
render them more capable of admi- 
niftring the Waters, to relieve the Ca- 
-lamities of the Rich. But it is im- 
poffible this great and good Purpofe 
{hould be obtained from the Charity, 
while the prefent exclufive Order of 
the Faculty fubfifts, and while the 
-Phyficians to the Hofpital, for want of 
Time, or from any other Want or 

K2. Mc- 
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Motive, negle& to publifh to the 
World the Hiftories of the Cafes re- 
ceived therein. This Counter-aing 
‘of the wife and benevolent Purpofes 
of this excellent Inftitution, is a Pro- 
ceeding unwarranted by the Laws of 
Charity, and can arife only from a 
mercenary Meannefs of Spirit, or a 
worfe Principle: For to do Good and 
to communicate, is the Command of 
him, to whom we fhould be all 
Obedience: And how confiftent this 
Pratice is with that greatCommand, 
needs no Hefitation to determine. In 
fhort, it is an enormous Abufe of a 
moft noble Charity, and loudly calls 
upon it’s Directors for a fpeedy Re- 
formation.’ 
“Buty: as. ae Waters, and not the © 
Hofpital, were the defigned Subject of 
this Tract, it is time to return from 
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fo ungrateful, tho’ neceflary a Digref- 
fion, and to confider what Advan- 
tage or Difadvantage to the Qualities 
and Virtues of the Water muft accrue 
from the Mixture of it’s feveral In- 
gredients: For, by this Means only, 
until we have a Number of truly 
{tated Faéts to guide our Practice, we 
may, with a Plaufibility of Reafon- 
ing, be enabled to juftify our Con- 
du& in the Adminiftration of them. 
to our Patients, and keep free from 
the prefent too juft ne ey of 
acting empirically. 

Firft, then, the chalybeat Prin- 
ciple thefe Waters afford, was it not 
diflolved by means of an Acid, would 
be too grofs to enter into the Courfe — 
of Circulation, or to produce it’s Ef- 
fects on the Blood; unlefs my meeting 
with an bckidlental Acid i in it’s Paffage 

| K 3 | through 
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through the Stomach, it fhould there- 
by be diffolved; and in that State, 
with the Chile, be abforbed by the 
Laéteals, and blended with the Ani- 
mal Fluids: It is, therefore, by means 
of it’s Union with the volatile Acid, 
that it is divided and. equally diffufed 
through the whole Quantity of the 
Waters, and enabled to pafs with 
them through every Canal in the 
Body, and thereby to brace up the 
Fibres of our minuteft Vefiels ; whofe 
Aion, when loft or impaired, can 
_ probably, in many Cafes, be reftored 
only by a Medicine endued with that 
particular Degree of tonic Power, 
which the Waters of Bath pofiefs 

from their volatile vitriolic Principle. 
Indeed we know that Mercury and 
other Minerals, united with diffe- 
rent eons do produce different Ef- 
fects, 
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feéts, notwithftanding fome of their 
Effects are produceable by every 
Mixture made with them. And we 
fee fome Medicines extremely fer- 
viceable in very {mall Dofeés, which 
are found very prejudicial in large. 
Until, therefore, we are better. 
acquainted, than we are at prefent, 
with the Nature and Virtues of 
this volatile Acid, it will not be eafy 
to demonftrate, that becaufe this Iron, 
with which it is evidently united, 
is in fo fmall a Quantity in the 
Waters, it’s Effects will be propor- 
tionably inconfiderable ; for it is not 
clear, but that this fmall Quantity 
of Steel, which the Acid has taken 
up, may be the only operative me- 
_ dicinal Part of «a much larger Quan- 
tity; fince, as has been already ob- 
 ferved, the operative Part of many 

| AS Medi- 
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Medicines is extremely minute. Why 
therefore the Acid of thefe Waters, 
in Conjunction with it’s Steel, fhould 
not be looked upon as a natural Pre- 
paration of Steel, having fome Pro- 
perties peculiar to itfelf, as well as 
the Properties of Chalybeats in gene- 
ral, 1. do not fee 3° but. certain. it is) 
that, by Means of this fubtil volatile 
Acid, the Metal is perfe@ly mifcible 
with the Water, and rendered capable 
of producing it’s Effects in the Cure 
of Difeafes. 

Indeed, to the Power of this Acid 
if Is, that the Waters owe, not only 
their vitriolic Spirit, but their Salts 
likewife ; on which, together with 
their elementary Water, every Vir- 
tue of thefe Fountains muft depend. . | 
For, by Experiments it is evident, 
that this Acid, though a volatile one, 
has 
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has the Property of all Acids, the Fa- 
culty of effervefcing with Alkalies, of 
changing Colours, of corroding Me- 
tals, ofaftringing the Veffels, of thick- 
ening the animal Fluids, and every 
other Criterion by which Acids are 
diftinguifhed ; and the Earth, which — 
thefe Waters afford, like all other cal- 
carious Earths, is found to be of a 
fixed Nature, indiflolvable in Water, 
abforbent, and capable of inducing 
the fame Alterations in Colours, as 
Alkalies, to caufe Ebullitions with 
Acids, and obtund their Acidity, 
and to produce moft other Effects, 
which are obferved to fucceed with 
Alkalies; from whence, on a fuper- 
ficial View, we might be led to be- 
lieve,. that, as the Waters are found 
to contain thefe two Principles, they 
= confequently be poffefled with — 
their 
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their different Qualities, did not Ex- 
periment convince us to the contrary, 
and prove, that, immediately on the 
_ Contad of this Acid with the Earth, 

a violent Conflict will enfue, arid con- 
tinue until they are fo proportioned 
one to the other, that no further 
~ Ebullition will arife on the Addition — 
of either. At which Time, both 
the Earth and the Acid will be de- | 
prived of every Power they were be- 
fore poffefied of, and a new Body 
conftituted, which is a Kind of neu- 
tral Salt, diffolvable in Water, and 
capable of producing certain Effects 
as a Medicine, which neither of the 
Principles of which it was compofed 
were capable of producing in their 
feparate State; the general Nature 
and Properties of which Kind of 
Salt has before been defcribed, when 
the 
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the firft Salt of thefe Waters and it’s | 
Vitues was confidered. 
And it is well known, that by 

chemical Diftillation, every different 
neutral Salt will afford an acid Spirit, 
which, by being united with other 
Acids, may probably be capable of 
producing very fingular and uncom- 
mon Effects, efpecially with the Acid 
_ of Sea-falt, which every one, the leaft 
verfed in Chemiftry, knows, by its 
Union with the Acid of Nitre, will 
conftitute an Agua Regia, or a liquid 
Solvent for Gold; although neither 
the Acid of the Nitre, or of the Sea- 
falt alone, was capable of touching 
Gt. With how much Reafon, there- 
fore, may we conjecture, that as the 
Sea-falt is found in large Quantities 
in Bath-waters, and the Effe€ts of 
the Acid obtainable from the neutral 

Salt 
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Salt of the Water, is not yet demon- 
flrated, that the Acid of thefe two 
Salts, being united in the Waters, is 
one great Caufe of their furprizing 
Virtues, and that to this particular 
Union of the Salts, or their Acids 
together, itis, that they have Power 
to penetrate, divide, and attenuate ob- 
{tructing Matter in our Vefiels, arifing 
from particular DefeGs in our Hu- 
mours, which, perhaps, no other 
Salt in Nature, nor cither of thefe in 
a feparate State or in different Pro- 
portions, could poflibly do. 

In Cafes, therefore, where Bazh- 
waters are a Medicine in Point, with 
what Face of Honefty, a Practitio- 
ner can fubftitute other Salts, in the 
room of thofe procurable from the. 
Waters, fo long as the particular 
Virtues and. Qualities of the Salts 

I there- 
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therein are not perfe@ly known from 
hiftorical Facts, may be fubmitted 
to the Opinion of every confiderate 
Perfon ; as may likewife thofe ma- 
terial Queftions, Whether the Waters ° 
‘are not an effectual Remedy at a 
Diftance from the Spring, in certain 
Cafes, as well as‘at their Sources, as 
they do not lofe their faline Principles 
by Carriage or Keeping ? And whe- 
ther, if fmall Dofes of thefe Salts 
were to be adminiftered in proper 
Quantities of warm Water, they 
would not be of great Utility, in the 
~ Cure of thofe particular chronic Dit- 
orders, in which Bath Waters are 
found to be effeGual? as well as a 
Means, in many Cafes, of making the 
Bath Waters themfelves more effec- » 
tual at their Sources, when they are 
found in their natural State to be too 

heat- 
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heating, or otherwife difapreeable 

or ineffectual to the Patients P 
But was the volatile Acid, the cha- 
lybeat Principle of the Waters with 
which it is united, and the Earth, or 
earthy Bodies it diflolves in the For- 
mation of it’s Salts, to be feparately 
ufed, either externally or internally, — 
without being blended together, and 
perfectly diffolved in the watery Fluid, ~ 
it is highly probable, that they 
would, by their Pungency, irritate 
the Nerves of the Palate, Stomach, 
and Inteftines fo much, as to throw 
them into involuntary Contra¢tions, 
and thereby clofe and fhut up the 
Duets of the Vafa Inhalantia, pre- 
cluding thus their own Entrance, and 
preventing their good Effeéts in re- 
moving Obftructions.. Whereas, when 
the Particles of thefe feveral Ingre- 
dients 
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dients are feparated from each other, 
by the Interpofition of a due Quan- 
tity of pure Water, in which State 
they are poured forth by Nature 
from the Bowels of the Earth, they 
are rendered fo extremely mild, as to 
produce rather an agreeable than a 
painful Stimulus; and from the 
Warmth with which they are poi- 
feffed, inftead of exciting any Con-_ 
traction of the Entrances into thefe 
Ducts, they relax them, and are 
_ thereby abforbed, and carried through 
the {malleft Veffels of the Animal 
Body, where they not only alter and 
wath away the Acrimony and Vifco- 
fity of the Humours, the Origin of 
almoft every Difeafe; but likewife, 
by means of their volatile Acid united 
with Iron, leave the Animal Fibres 
ftrengthened, in the fame manner as 
| Rhu- 
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Rhubarb does the Inteftines, when it 
ceafes to operate as a Purgative. . 
Surely, therefore, thefe Confidera- 
tions on the natural. Waters are fufh- 
ciently convincing, that not only their 
_ peculiar Efficacy depends on_ their 
being fo particularly conftituted, as 
by; Nature they are, and that 
tho’ Art may enable the expe- 
rienced Chemift to difcover fome- 
thing of her Works, and, in fome 
Gafes, how to render them more | 
ufeful, yet the moft judicious muft 
confefs, there are many Preparations 
of her’s that are beyond the Reach of 
their Knowledge: From whence we » 
fhould learn this Maxim in Phy‘fick, 
That where any fimple Medicine, in 
it’s natural State, will agree with the 
Sick, it will generally be more fafe or 
certain, if not both, in producing it’s 
ne 
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_ Effects, than it will be when it has 
undergone any Change in it’s Tex- 
ture, by the Contrivance of Art. As, 
to name no other Inftance, is evident 
from the daily good Effects which 
are wrought by the Peruvian Bark 
in Subftance, in Cafes where the fe= 
veral Preparations of it prove inet. 
feétual. | 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


Of the general Qualities of Bath 
: Water. 


.Aving now {hewn not only the. 
: Qualities and, Virtues general- _ 
ly afcribed to every known Principle 
in the Compofition of thefe Waters, 
and confidered the Alterations, they — 
feverally | undergo by their Union ; 
many of my Readers may expect I 
fhould here recite how and in what 
manner the Waters fhould be admi- _ 
niftred, in the Cure of the feveral | 
Difeafes, wherein either Reafon or 
Experience directs their Ufe. 

But to do this, in a Manner 
clearly intelligible to Perfons un- 
qualified for the Practice of Phyfick, 
is a Subjeét fufficient for many Vo- 
lumes, 
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lumes, and: would. require a plain 
‘and. diftiné: Rationale of each Dif 
eafe, as well.as an Account how and 
by. what: mechanical: Means a Mix-~ 
ture of the Waters with the Blood, 
| by acting on the Solids and Fluids of 

the Body, might perform the Cure. 
Therefore, as the Defign of thefe 
Sheets is principally to illuftrate the 
Excellencies of Bazh Waters, to {top 
an inconfiderate, and to introduce a 
rational, inftead of an empirical Prac- 
tice; I fhall by no means attempt to 
enable Perfons, not converfant with 
the Rules of Phyfick, to dire& their 
Ufe; left, by their Mifapplication, 

aati the Conftitutions of the Sick, 
and the Credit of the Waters, fhould, 
be injured; for nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that to apply Medicines 
fkilfully. in any Diforder, requires a 
be Be gene= 
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general Knowledge in the Science of 
Phyfick, and a due Confideration of 
an Infinity of Cireumftances, beyond 
the Conceptions of thofe who are 
intirely unacquainted with the heal- 
ing Art. 

There is no Difeafe which is at 
all times to be treated alike, or in 
which the fame Medicine might not — 
- at one time do Service, and at an- . 
other prove injurious. Nay, we know 
that the fame Medicine, in different 
Dofes, and under different Regimens, 
will always produce different Effects. - 

For Inftance, a fmall Dofe of 
Jalap, antimonial Wine, and many 
other {timulating Evacuants, will be 
overcome by the Powers of the Sto-: 
mach; and, when digelted, be car- 
ried into the Courfe of Circulation, 
and there irritate the Fibres of the 
| Vel 
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Veffels, fo as to quicken the Motion 
of the Fluids, and caufe a Difcharge 
from them at their excretory Dudts, 
by an increafed Perfpiration: Where- 
as, in a fomewhat larger Dofe, they 
will act on the Glands of the Intef- 
tines, and prove purgative; and, by 
being given in an increafed Quantity, 
will overpower the Strength of the 
Stomach, and act as - powerful 
Emetics. Nay, pure cold Water, 
drank freely and expeditioufly, while 
the Body is gently moved in the open 
Air, will dilute the Feces, and prove 
eccoprotic or diuretic; whereas, if it 
be drank fo, when the Body is kept 
warm in Bed, it will be determined 
to the Skin, and excite a Sweat. 

_ Can any one reflect on thefe Ob- 
fervations, all which are - manifeft 
Truths, and not efteem it an Act of 

i the 
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the higheft Imprudence, ‘to ‘give par- 
- ticular Directions, in a Treatife of 
this Sort, ‘to ‘People not ‘verfed ‘inthe 
Science of Phyfick, whereby they may 
take upon'them the Ufe of the Wa- 
ters, for 'the Application of which fo 
general a ‘Knowledge of Medicines 
and Difeafes are requifiteP But as 
every qualified Phyfician muft be 
capable, from the Examination of his — 
Patients, and from a due Confidera- 
tion of their Diftempers, to difcover 
the Indications of Cure ‘inevery Dif- 
eafe; it will be allowed, that in a> 
Work-of this Sort, it 1s fufhcient to 
fay, that whatever may be expected 
from the Ufe of avery gentle, fubtil, 
chalybeat, and faline Aperient, ex- 
hibited in a large Quantity of pure 
Water, rather warmer than human 
| Blood, and capable of an intimate 
| Union 
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Union therewith, may be obtained 
from a prudent Ufe of Bath Waters. 
Or, in other Words, whatever Alte- 
rations our Bodies may undergo, from 
a Rarefaction, Dilution, and Atte- 
nuation of the Fluids, even in the 
minuteft Veflels, together with an 
Increafe of the Elafticity of their con- 
ftituent Fibres, are the Effects which 
Bath Waters will always produce: 
Fora clearer Explanation of which, 
and for an Introduction to the fol- 
lowing Chapters, it is neceflary to fay 
fomething of the Structure of the hu- 
man Body, and the Animal Oeconomy3 
without a Knowledge of which, we 
‘can underftand little or nothing of 
the noble Art of Healing. : 


L 4. Crar- 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


Of the Structure of the human Body, 
and of the animal Oeconozmy. 


HE Structure of the human 
| Body, and the Funétions of 
it’s different Parts, are highly requi- 
fite to be known before the Nature 
of any Difeafe can be intelligibly ex- 
plained ; for, unlefs we know what 
a Body is in Health, it is impol- 
fible we fhould afcertain it’s De-— 
_feéts, when it deviates from an 
healthful State, © Wherefore, the 
moft excellent of all our medical 
Practitioners have been expert and 
accurate Anatomifts; and the better 
verfed any one is in that Branch of 
nitural Knowledge, the more likely 
he will be to be fuecefsful in the Cure 

Fa 
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of Diftempers; for which Reafon, 
every Individual, who means to a@ 
asa Phyfician, muft firft acquire a 
general Knowledge of the human 
Syftem, before he prefumes toexercife 
his Profeffion: For, as no one, who 
is a Stranger to the Spring and dif- 
ferent Wheels in a Watch, can have 
Genius enough to put them together 
in Order, or regulate their Motions; 
it is impoflible that he who is unac- 
quainted with the Mechanifm of the 
animal Body, and the Fundtions pro- 
per to it’s different Parts, fhould 
know how to reftore loft, or to regu- 
late it’s inordinate Motions ; as it is 
certain, that every Part of the whole 
complicated Machine is dependent 
upon another, and that, without 
a proper Ability in each Part, thefeve- 
ral Fundtions of the whole cannot be 
duly performed. | The 
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The following Remarks, there- 
fore, are collected together, to en- 
able fuch of my Readers, as have 
never ftudied this Branch of the Sci- 
ence, to form an Idea of the won- 
derful Manner in which our Bodies 
are conf{tituted, and with what ex- 
cellent Oeconomy wife Nature pre- 
ferves the Fabrick in Order, and con- 
tributes to the Repair of it, as often | 
as it is injured. 

Anatomifts have divided the ani- 
mal Body into two general Parts, Solids 
and Fluids, ‘The latter of which are 
contained in the former; and the 
Solids in different Parts, as the Fi- 
bres are more firmly or loofely con- 
nected, put on very different Ap- 
pearances; yet in every Part, the pri- 
mary Principles of which they are 
formed are the fame ; for the feveral 

Vefiels, 
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Vellels, Membranes, ‘Ligaments, and 
Bones of the Body, being confumed 
‘by Fire, will all leave the fame im- 
mutdble terrene Subftance. From 
whence it is manifeft, that the folid 
Patts of our Bodies differ only ‘in the 
‘firmer ‘or loofer ‘Cortexture of the 
fmalleft Corpufcles whereof they con-_ 
fit. It is from-a‘Number of thefe 
fmalleft Particles, united together by 
a plewy ‘Cement, that our Fibres are 
--tnade; feveral of which, applied to 
teach ‘other, ‘compole a fimple Mem- _ 
‘brane ; and of ‘this ‘Sort of fimple 
Memibreine, rolled up, is formed a 
Veflel, which is the firft and fmalleft 
‘Canal in the animal Body ; and Lew-~ 
enboeck + has demonftrated by Calcu- 
lation, that the Orifices of at leaft 

+ In his Forty third Phyfiological Epiftle to the Royal 
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125,000 of them may be covered 
under theSpace of one fingle Grain of _ 
Sand. From thefe Pores, our Humours 
are continually exhaling, otherwife 
a Foundation is laid for producing 
a Difeafe. Of thefe {malleft Veffels, 
differently interwoven, in either a 
parallel, oppofite, or {piral Dire¢tion, 
the greater Membranes are formed ; 
and of them the greater Vefiels are 
made; of which, not only the Vilce- 
ra, but folid Parts of the Body are 
compofed. All thefe are fo united 
together, that the Connection of every © 
Part with the reft, either mediately 
or immediately, may eafily befhewn™, — 
A Vein and a Lymphatic cohere to 
an Artery, by means of a Gland 
which arifes from the Artery. All the 
Arteries arife fromthe Aorta, which 

* Boerhaave de Viribus Med. C, 2. | 
| is” 
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is continued in different Direétions 
from the Heart; the Heart commu- 
nicates with the Brain, by means of 
the Nerves and afcending Arteries ; 
the Brain is contiguous to the Cere- 
bellum; and this, to the fpinal Mar- 
row, &c. Indeed all the various Ca~ 
nals of the animal Frame, one way 
or other, hold an Intercourfe with 
each other. To begin at the Heart ; 
the whole Mafs of Blood is by the - 
Aorta carried to all the Extremities, 
- to the minuteft and remoteft Recefles 
of the Body; and, in it’s Current, 
fupplies the various Juices, which are, 
by the: different Glands, feparated 
from the general Mafs of Humours, 
for the various Purpofes of the Oeco-_ 
nomy. And after the Blood is thus’ 
{poiled of all the other feparate Juices, 
_ whether ufeful, as Sperm, the Mucus 
of 
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of, the Veflels,, the Saliva, the. gaftric 
Juice, the Humours of the Eye, the 
Wax, of, the Ears, &'c. or ufelefs and: 
excrementitious, as the- Mucus of the: 
Nofe,, the Urine, tranfpirable Matter: 
of: Sanctorius; &’c. it: is carried: back: 
by. the Ramifications: of: the Veins 5 
which, for this Purpofe,. attend upon: 
the Arteries, till, atthe great: Con- 
fluence of all: the Veins, they meet: 
In. the Venacava, which conveys the- 
whole venal Blood again tothe Heart, 
as to, the common Center, whence 
itdprung. And thus the Circulation 
of: the: Juices, and general Commu- 
nication: between the Parts. of the 
Body, areregularly continued. 
Every, Canal: and Receptacle of’ 
the Body: contains fome: certain Li- 
quids, ifthe Body isin Health; and 
therefore, as the feveral Canals com- 
muni- 
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municate with each other, the Li- 
quids muft alfo neceflarily communi- 
cate; whence the Agitation, which is 
excited: in one Part of the Liquids, 
may be communicated to all the reft, 
and: confequently. all, except fuch as 
are excrementitious by the Courfe of 
Circulation, within a certain Time 
return to the Heart, by. means of 
the Motion they receive from the 
Elafticity or Spring of the Fibres, 
which conftitute the feveral fanguife- 
rous and. lymphatic Veflels. All-the 
Humours or. Fluids of the Body de- 
rive. their. Origin from the Blood ; 
and. the Blood on ftanding, after. it 
is taken out of the Animal, is fepa- 
rable into three principal Parts. ‘The. 
firft of which is an almoft infipid 
Water, which, in it’s natural State, 
has but very little Scent; but being 

expofed 
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expofed to the Fire, flies off in Va- 
pour, yielding a fcetid Odour; it is 
called the Lymph, and in Propor- 
tion is more than one half of the 
whole. The fecond Part is what we 
call the Serum of the Blood; a Li- 
quor not red in it’s natural State, but 
tran{parent and yellowifh; when dif- 
turbed, not eafily congealable by the 
Power of Cold; but, by being ex 
pofed to Heat, hardens like the 
White of anEgg. ‘The third is that 
Part which gives a Rednefs to the 
whole, and which, both by Heat | 
and Cold, becomes a red, firm, te- 
nacious Mafs, and is called the Craf~ 
famentum, or parenchymous, flefhy — 
or fibrous Parts of the Blood. 

But if the Blood, while in a fluid 
State, be examined with a Micro- 
fcope, we fee further that it con- 


fifts . 
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fifts of f{pherical Particles, fwim- 
ming in a limpid Fluid, which, in | 
the greater Vefiels, retain their {phe~ 
trical Figure, and appear red, tho’, 
towards the narrow Parts of the Vel- 
fels, they become oval, and change 
from a red to a yellowifh Colour. 
It is likewife found, that every of 
thefe Globules confifts of fix. other 
{maller ones, and each of thefe, of fix 
others, and fo on. Thefe {mall Glo- 
bules, being feparated from each 
— other, immediately lofe their red Co- 
lour ; but this Separation of them is 
made only in the fmalleft Veffels, | 
which feem to be inftituted by Na- 
ture for this Purpofe, that the 
Lymph, the Humours of the Eyes, 
and the feveralother fubtil and colour- 
lefs Juices of the Body, may be ftrained 
from the coloured Parts of the Mafs 
M. = of 
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of Blood. From this heterogeneous — 
Fluid, which we call the Blood, the 
feveral Humours of the Body are thus 
fecreted into the feveral Receptacles, 
deftined by Nature to receive them. 
For the Arteries, which are all 


made conical, convey all the Humours 


from the Heart to every Point of the 
Body; and the Veins, which refemble ~ 
Cylinders or inverted Cones, convey 
them back again to the Heart, through 
which the Fluids of the Body are in 
continual Motion. | 

In this Courfe of Circulation it is, . 
that the proper Strainers feparate the 
feveral Humours of the Body from 
the Blood, in the Sinus’s, Veficulz, 
Folliculi, Glands, and other Recept- 
acles which are deftined by Nature to 
receive them. In thefe they are re- 
tained, till the common Courfe of 
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Nature determines them to their re- 
{pective Ufes. 

As long, therefore, as iste F luids 
are regularly moved within their re- 
_ {pective Canals, the Body continues in 
Health; but whenever this Motion is 
irregular, or ftopped in any Part, the . 
Body becomes difeafed; and when 
the Motion intirely ceafes in every 
Part, Death immediately enfues. 

It is, therefore, on a due Elafti- 
city of the Solids of the Body, and 
a moderate Temperature, juft Con- 
fiftency, and equal Diftribution of 
it’s Fluids, that Health depends. 
And, according to the particular De- 
gree of Strength in the Elafticity of 
the Fibres, in different Conftitutions, 
jt is, that the Circulation of the 
Humours are carried with a ftronger 
or weaker Impulfe to the Extremi 
CPE Sa, M 2 
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ties of the minute Veflels, where the 
Glands, &c. are fituated, for the 
Secretion and Excretion of the feveral 
Juices; by the juft and timely Dif- 
pofal of which, the Health of the Ani- 
mal is preferved, and Life fupported. 

As this heterogeneous Fluid, the - 
Blood, confifts of various Particles of 
Matter, of different Magnitudes and 
Qualities ; it muft be liable to un- 
dergo a great Variety of Changes, 
from innumerable Caufes, whereby 
it’s Aptitude for Circulation is made 
greater or lefs, and Obftructions in 
the Veffels brought on or removed : 
As often, therefore, as Stagnations 


arife in any of the Veflels, from any — | 


Caufe whatfoever, the ftagnant Juices 
are foon rendered unfit for Motion, 
and, by Continuance, acquire a pre- 
ternatural Spiffitude and Hardnefs, or 

a {harp 
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a {harp putrid State; and. thereby, 
in different Parts, -conftitute dif- 
ferent Difeafes, but chiefly thofe, — 
which are diftinguifhed by the Name 
of chronical ; all of which depend 
upon a Reftitution of their priftine 
Fluidity, for their Cure, ce 38 

This leads me to confider the 
wonderful Nature and Powers of dif- 
_ ferent Solvents; as by Means of fome 
of them, it is, that in thofe Difeafes 
obftructing Matters of every Kind 
muft be attenuated, and Health re- 
ftored, which, as was before obferved, 
is but a regular Motion of the Fluids, 
and a due Refiftance of the Solids in 
every Part, 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTHs 


Of Solvents in General ; their Va- 
ture and Effects, 


“BAH AT the Powers of Men- 
ftruums are very different and _ 

often unforefeen, is evident to the Ob- 
fervant. And that the fingle Particles 
of them a@ like fo many mechanical 
Inftruments, by the Properties of their 
particular Figure, Size, Hardnefs, 
Gravity, &c. 1s generally believed ; 
for each Solvent has it’s Power li- 
mited to certain peculiar Subftances, 
to the Pores whereof, the Figure and 
Size of it’s Particles are particularly 
adapted ; whence Naturalilts have 
defcribed the Conditions requifite 
for Solution, to be a proportional 


Mag- 
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Magnitude between the fmalleft Pores 
of the Solvend, and the Particles of 
the Solvent; for no Solution can 
enfue, if the Particles of the one are 
incapable of entering into the Pores 
of the other ; wherefore every Men- 
f{truum, while it acts, is neceflarily 
divided into invifible Particles, and 
mutt therefore be fluid in the Aion; 
_ and, when the Solution is compleated, 
the Solvent and Solvend become one 
uniform Body ; which fhews, there 
muft be a mutual correfponding Power 
between the Matter to be diflolvedand 
the Solvent ; whence the Action of 
Solution has by fome been thought 
to be performed by Attraction, viz. 
When the Particles of the Body, to 
be diflolved, attraé, and are attracted 
by, the Particles of the Menftruum, 
more ftrongly than thefe are by one 
another. | 
| M 4 And 
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And as it appears, from what has 
before been faid, that the different 
Humours of the Body are all feparated 
from the Blood, by being {trained 
thro’ Veflels of different Diameters ; 
it muft of Confequence follow, that 
thefe Humours, in the feveral fecreto- 
ry Organs, mutt be of different Na- 
tures and Confiftencies; and, that dif- — 
ferent Menftruums mutt of Courfe be — 
requifite, to diffolve the obftruéting 
Matter in different Parts of the Body, 
Into the Veflels of which fuch Solvents 
muft enter, before it is poflible they 
fhould divide the Fluids, if they are 
become too thick, or alter them, 
when. they are become acrimonious. 
This, indeed, the many accurate Ex- 
periments made by the ingenious M. 
_ Du Fouart, Surgeon of the Hofpital 
at Bicétre, in erder to difcover the 

| 7 Solvent 
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Solvent of the Subftance contained in 
certain Tumors, manifeftly proves, 
and gives an excellent Model to guide 
our Enquiries in Matters of a like 
Nature *. | 

It is likewife evident, as the much 
greater Part of the Blood is an aque- 
ous Fluid, that whatever is moft mif- 
cible with Water, muft be moft likely 
to prove a Solvent to infpiflated ani- 
mal Fluids, fo far as their Solution 
does not wholly depend onthe AGion 
of the animal Fibres. Aqueous Me- 
dicines, therefore, charged with Salts, 
are the moft powerful Solvents in 
Nature: For, applied to our ani- 
mal Juices, they readily unite with 
them, and pafs through every Canal 
in the Body, whofe Diameter is not 

* Memoirs of the Academy Royal of Surgery, ot 
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too{mallto admit them; in which, by 
gently ftimulating the elaftick Fibres of 
which the Veffels are conftituted, they 
excite a {tronger Motion in the Fluids, 
and, in confequence thereof, caufe an 
Attenuation of fuch as are too thick, 
and a more plentiful and {peedy Ex~_ 
cretion of fuch as are acrid. 

Many glutinous, vifcid, and hard 
Bodies, every one knows, will re- 
main untouched by the Power of 
Water, which, by the Interpofi- 
tion of fome other Body, will 
become perfedly foluble therein. 
Amongft which, various faline Bodies 
have aftonifhing Effects; for fixed 
and volatile Alkalies, and neutral 
Salts, as well as putrified Urine, Soap, 
Gall, Honey, Yelks of Eggs, render 
Oils, Refins, Balfams, and the like, 
-mifcible with Water, and by Means 
thereof capable of uniting with the 

Blood, 
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Blood, and of diffolving Vifcidities 
in the Humours fecerned from it ; 
tho’ without fome fuch Affiftance, 
they could not poffibly obtain Admit- 
tance into the Courfe of Circulation. 
Metals, likewife indifloluble in 
Water, will diffolve in Acids; and 
afterwards, when largely diluted in 
Water, will, fo long as they con- 
tinue diflolved, be mifcible with our 
Fluids, and act very fenfibly on the 
Solids. So likewife will many earthy 
Bodies, by an Union with an Acid, 
be diflolvable in Water, and fo di- 
luted therewith, as to efcape the Cog- 
nizance of our Senfes, without de- 
priving the Liquor of a perfed Pel- 
lucidity; whence it is manifeftly un- 
fafe to conclude, that any Liquor is 
free from Earth, becaufe it appears 
to be perfeétly tranfparent. And, 
from what has been faid in the pre- 
ceding 
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ceding Chapters, it is clear, that 
Earths, when they are diflolved in 
Acids, are converted into Salts, and 
faline. Bodies unqueftionably have a 
fuprifing Power of penetrating other 
Bodies 3; for who does not know, 
that they will fix themfelves into” 
the: Pores of Metals, and corrode — 
them; that they will pervade the 
Pores of earthen Veflels, and, after - 
having pafied them, cryftalize on 
their Outtides in their natural Figure? 

‘Wherefore, as faline Subftances are 
very various, namely, fixed Alkalies, 
amongft which may be reckoned 
the Nitre of the Antients, volatile — 
Alkalies, native and fermented ve- | 
getable Acids, vegetable Acids pro- 
cured from Burning, and from Diftil- 
lation; native foflil Acids, foffil Acids 
procured by Burning, and by Diftilla- 
tion; neutral Salts, Nitre, Borax, foffit 
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Salt, Sal Gem, Sea-falt, Sal Ammoniac, 
as well as various other Salts, compof- 
ed with fome of thefe fimple ones; 
each of which are made up of dif- 
ferent Principles; the Powers where- 
of, feparately, may be known; but 
which, when united, are found to. 
have certain peculiar Properties, which 
their component Parts had not, and 
which Experiment only can demon- 
{trate: It muft be a Matter of oreat 
Coniequence, that Phyficians fhould 
deliberately confider the Nature of | 
their various Combinations; for dif- 
ferent Mixtures of Salts will always 
produce different faline Menftruums, 
of fome fingular diffolving Property ; 
whether the Combination be the Con- 
trivance of Art, or the Production of 
Nature or Accident. And from 
hence it is, that the vaft Stock of 

Sol- 
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Solvents, with which Chemifiry a- 
bounds, has it’s Origin; by means 
of which, that Art may be perpetually 
improved, and new Phenomena pro- 
duced, not only affording Pleafure 
and Entertainment toinquiring Minds, 
but at the fame time leading to great 
and unexpected Difcoveries, for the 
Accommodation and Prefervation of 
Health and Life. But, as was before © 
obferved, Solution depends upon me- 
chanical Action, and the Power of that 
Action on the particular Figure of the 
Particles of the Solvent, being adapt- _ 
ed to the Pores of the Solvend; 
which Obfervation, of an efficacious 
Fitnefs for Action being in Bodies, 
from their Figure only, the learned 
Boyle illuftrates by the Example of a a 
Lock and it’s ie: 


“Indeed, 


tgs 

Indeed, that Bodies acquire their 
Powers from their Figure only, is 
likewife evident from the Sounds pro- 
duced by a Bell, on being ftruck with 
it’s Clapper, which, from it’s circular 
Seétions, changed into innumerable 
Ellipfes, with a quick reciprocal Ac- 
tion, caufe Undulations in the Air to 
a great Diftance, propagating tremu- 
lous Motions and Sound ; which Ef- 
fe& mutt arife from the bare Confi- 
guration of the Bell, as it is certain, 
that the Matter of which the Bell is 
formed, in any other Figure, could 
not produce any fuch Effect. Sure- 
ly then, if the Figure of a Body 
alone can enable it fo to a&t on the 
fubtil Fluid of the Atmofphere, it 
cannot be doubted, but it muft en- 
able it to produce more fenfable Ef- 
feats on the Nature of Bodies, which | 
are 
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are more ae corpor eal than them- 


And as, in wie Aion: of Solid 
tion, the Particles. of the Solvend 
attra and. are attracted by thofe of 
the Solvent, and afterward remain — 
united together, thereby conftituting 
Corpufcles of a ditterent Figure; it is 
not improbable, but that, by their 
Change in Union, they may become 
Menftruums for other Bodies; which 
neither of them would touch before 
they had acquired this new Figure, in 
confequence of their Union. Indeed,. . 
Experience proves it to be fo, in the | 
Union of ‘the Spirit of Sea-falt with - 
that of Nitre, affording a Solvent — 
for Gold; which-neither the one nor 
the other, before: they were eaey 


could at all effect, 
That 


Lu297, J | 
That the Power of different Men- 
ftruums in diffolving Bodies, cannot 
be difcovered but by Experiment, 
appears not only from what has pre- 
ceded, but from the following Re- 
marks; for altho’ we have learned 
_that Aqua Fortis, or Spirit of Ni itre, 
and Oil of Vitriol, will diffolve Va- 
riety of Subftances ; saree, they will not 
“‘pperate | on. Wax or Sulphur, both of 
which will eafily diffolve i in the ani- 


_mal Body; whence it is. clear, it fol- 


lows not, from the Corrofivenefs of 
any Menftruum, and _ it’s being cas. 
_pable of diffolving hard Bodies, that ~ 
it fhould have fimilar Efe@ts upon — 
foft; for certain Menftruums diffolve 
Bodies, which by no means feemed © 
fuited thereto. 

_ The vifcid, tenacious Subftance of 
_Turpentine is fo penetrating, as very 
N foon 
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foon to give a Smell and Colour to 
our Urine, and to heat the Body. It 
-alfo diffolves Oils and Refins, and, 
with a gentle Heat, in part, Gummi- 
refins. And tho’ the Yelk of an Egg 
would fcarce be fufpected of any dif- 
folvent Power from it’s obvious Pro- 
perties; yet it divides Oils, Refins, 
and Balfams, better than any other 
Subftance known 5 deftroys their Te-. 
nacity, and renders them mifcible 
with Water, fit to unite themfelves 
with the Humours, and to pafs with 
them through the whole Circulation. 
Nay, the White of an Egg, even 
when it is boiled hard, will diffolve 
Myrrh, in a manner not to be done 
by any other known Affiftant. We 
fee Acids will not touch Sulphur, nor 
Spirit of Nitre, Gold; and tho’ fixed 
7 Alka-_ 
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Alkalies will affect numerous Bodies, 
_ we find they will not touch Mercury, 
Silver, and many other metallick Sub- 
f{tances: Whence we can never be cer- 
tain, 2 priori, that when Acidity, A- 
_ ¢rimony, or other faline Property, is 
difcovered in any Menftruum, it will, 
in confequence thereof, diffolve any 
given Subftance. Nor can we fay 
Acids, Alkalies, Salts, Oils, or Water, 
are univerfal Solvents, but only in 
-refpect of thofe determinate Sub- 
jects, whereto Nature has fitted and 
limited them. And we are not 

‘to conclude, that becaufe a Me- 

dicine is mild and inoffenfive to 
the human Body, it will not 
diffolve other Bodies; for Olive- 
oil, tho’ it may be fately applied 
to the Stomach in any Quanti- 
ty, will diflolve Sulphur and Wax, 
N 2 which 
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which it was not in the Power of 
Agua Fortis to touch: How evident 
therefore is it, that we may reafon- 
_ably hope for the Difcovery of an 
effectual and {peedy Solvent for the 
Stone in the Bladder? fince it is by 
no means a Confequence, that the 
Bladder fhould be corroded by the 
fame Remedy that diffolves the Stone, 

any more than that the Stomach 
fhould be injured by the Oil which — 
diffolves both Wax and Brimftone ; 
_nor can we abfolutely pronounce 
whether Menftr uums fhould be weak | 
or ftrong to diffolve any Subftance, 

till the Matter has been determined 
by Experiment. 4 
But, certain it is, the Power and 
Activity ef moft Menftruums are. 
liable to be increafed or diminithed 
bya Nember of accidental or addi- 
| tional — 
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tional Caufes; amongft which are 
particularly both Heat and Cold; for 
that Heat certainly excites and in- 
creafes the Adtion of Menftruums ‘is 
evident, by Solutions being made 
much flower, and with greater Dif- 
ficulty, in cold than they are in warm 
Weather. But, to make perfect and 
compleat Solutions, fome require a 
ftrong, and other a fmaller Degree of 
Heat; nay, many act by a {maller De- 
gree of Heat, which, by a ftronger, 
_ lofe their diffolving Power, and become 
-Coagulators, inftead of Solvents. 
The Heat of Water confined, may, 
in our Climate, be increafed by boil- 
ing from 32 Degrees to 212; but as 
it heats the more by a greater Weight 
of the Atmofphere, it’s Heat may be 
prodigioufly increafed in the Bowels 
of the Earth, fo as, at a greater 
Depth, to have perhaps an higher 

N 3 di{~ 
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diffolving Power, on many Sub- 
{tances, than any known Menftruum. 
Indeed, the celebrated Veffel called 
Papin’s Digeftor, is a full Demon- 
{tration of the Fact; for if any Quan- 
tity of Flefh be put therein, together 
with fo much Water as ferves fuffici- 
ently to cover it, and the Lid {crewed 
clofe on, fo as to admit of no Paflage to 

the Air; by the Application of fo gentle — 
a Heat as is afforded by the Flame of 
a Lamp, the Subject, in a few Minutes _ 
Time, will be reduced into a fluid 
State; and by an Augmentation of 7 
that Heat, or the Continuance of the 
fame but a few Minutes longer, the 
hardeft Bones may be diflolved. 

This aftonifhing Effect is account- 
ed for only from the ftrict Clofure of 
the Engine, which preventing the 
Efcape of the included Air, makes the 

fuc- 
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fucceflive Impreflions, occafioned by 
the Expanfion and Ofcillations of it 
upon the Flefh, to be equable and 
ftrong, and fo refolves the whole into 
onefeemingly homogeneous Body, and 

mixes the aqueous, faline, oleoqus, and 
other Particles fo {trongly together, 
as fcarce to be feparable; but, while 
hot, to appear a Liquor, and, when: 
cold, a Jelly, of a Strength propor- 
tionate to the Quantity of Flefh or 
~ Bones diffolved in the Water. | 
And, from a due Confideration of 
this known Truth, it is not irrational 
to conjecture, that the medicinal 
Springs at Bath, by a like Means, 
are more perfectly impregnated with 
their mineral Principles, than it is” 
poflible any Water fhould be, by the 
~Affiftance of Art, in our Atmo- 


{phere. 
eer ong Where 
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_ Where Water is the Menftruum, it 
is certain, that it’s diflolving Power 
increafes and diminifhes with the 
- Degrees of Heat. 

_ For Example: Water, 33 Dedeees 
hot, will diffolve a certain Proportion 
of Sea-falt, which will prevent the 
Water from turning to Ice, with the - 
fame Degree of Cold that would 
freeze pure cold Water; but when 
the Cold is increafed far above the 
Degree which freezes pure Water, 
then the Salt-water begins to con- 
tract, and the Salt to collect at the | 
Bottom in little Cryftals; and as the 
Cold gradually increafes, the Water 
gradually depofits more Salt; till at 
length the Water, nearly deprived of — 
all it’s Salts, turns to Ice. On the 
other hand, if Water, 33 Degrees 
hot, has diffolved as much Salt as it 
could 
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could in that Degree of Heat, and 
thisbe afterward gradually augmented 
even to boiling; as the Heat increafes, 
more and more Salt will be dif- 
folved till the Liquor boils ; but after 
that, no more Salt wiil be diffolved, 
though boiled ever fo long. 

The Water being in the former 
Experiment more and more purified | 
from it’s Salts, in Proportion to the 
Increafe of Cold, as it is more and 
more impregnated with them, in the 
latter Experiment, by the Increafe 
of Heat. 

‘How manifett, therefore, is it, that 
the Knowledge of thefe Things fhould 
be acquired, by every one who takes 
upon him to remove obitructing Mat- 
ter in the Veflels of any Part of the 
Body. 

It 
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it is, indeed, a Matter of the ut- 
moft Confequence to the Publick, 
that we fhould be convinced by Ex- 


perimentand Obfervation, from which 


alone it can be learned, how far Bath 
Waters are capable of attenuating, 


dividing, and rendering fluid ftag- 


nant Matter in animal Bodies, which — 
is the moft common Caufe of, and 


conftant Attendant upon, chronical 
Diftempers. 

Or how far itis, that sacri Wa- 
ters enable Nature, by accelerating 
the Circulation of the Blood, and ex- 
citing a Fever, to diflodge the offend- 
ing Matter in thofe Parts of the Body, 
the Veffels whereof are too fmall to 
admit the Particles of Shop-Compo- 
fitions ; and in which Obftructions 
could not be removed, without the 


Affiftance 


puke? 7 
Affiftance of a Fever; agreeable to 
the Obfervation before recited, that 
Medicines can do nothing- without 
the Affiftance of Nature, though 
Nature will often cure, when Medi- 
cines can prove of none Effedt. 


CHAP-~ 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


Of the Heat peculiar to Bath Water ; 
and of the wonderful Alterations 
excited by Eleat, in the. Power of 


Solvents, or Menfiruums. 


Y the Obfervations contained 

in the foregoing Chapter, we 
may naturally be led to conclude, 
that the folvent Power of Water will 
always increafe, in Proportion to it’s 
Heat, even to the Degree of boiling: 
But to demonftrate clearly that it is 
by no Means fafe in the Science of 
Phyfick to amufe our Minds with 
plaufible Appearances, or to extend - 
our Confequences beyond Experi- 
ment; numerous Proofs may be re- 
cited, which will convince us, that 
in 
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in many Cafes the diflolving Power 
of Water decréafes, as it’s Degrees of 
Heat increafe; for Inftance, Balls 
formed with Flower, mixed with > 
Water, will diffolve in cold or watin 
Water, but harden in boiling Water ; 
‘and every one knows, that the White 
of an Ego wil likewife mix inti- 
mately in the Water either cold: or 
warm, but hardens, and becomes 
‘indiffolvable'in boiling Water. 

‘This hardening, ‘it is ‘obfervable, 
“begins with a‘cértain Degree of Heat, 
‘and, till it arrives at that, the Sub- — 
jet is more and more diluted, in 
’ Proportion’ as the Heat incréafes. 
And the fame Alterations are’pro- 
‘duced by Heat on the Serum of the 
Blood, as are'in the White of an 


‘Egg. ; 
~ Hence 
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Hence proceed the fatal Events of 
burning Fevers, in which the moft 
fluid Parts of the Blood are coagu- 
lated, made ftagnant, and rendered 
unfit for Motion, by the preterna- 
tural Heat attending them. 

Again, the Urine, as it’s Heat de- 
creafes, frequently depofites a grofs 
Sediment, which Sediment the Urine 
will again take up, by being reftored 
to it's natural Warmth. Thefe two 
Obfervations demonftrably prove, 
that by the particular Degree of Heat 
which attends a Body in Health, it is, 
that the whole Mafs of Humours, 
which circulate through every Part 
of the Animal, is kept fluid, and ca- 
_pable of Circulation. 

And, therefore, as moft of our 
chronical Diforders are produced by 
_ Obftructions in fome of the princi- 


pal 
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pal Parts of the Body, the Removal 
of which Obftrudtions depends on a 
Reftitution of Fluidity to the ob- 
{tructing Matter; it is evident, that 
this is obtainable from the Ufe only 
of fome proper Solvent; and that 
the Power of fuch Solvent is variable, 
according to the particular Degree 

of Heat with which it is employed. 
Whence it muit follow, that the 
Choice of the Baths in Bath is a 
Matter of the utmoft Confequence to 
the Sick, fince each of them is at- 
tended with a different Degree of 
~ Heat different from either of the o- 
ther; and fince it is certain, that 
the Conftitutions of different Perfons, 
and even of the fame Individual, at 
different Times, will be differently af- 
fected with the fame Degree of Heat; 
fo that the Aor Bath may be very 
| dan- 
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dangerous and prejudicial, wher 
the Cro/s-Bath would be extremely | 
beneficial ; and wice ver/a. 

To convince my Readers of this 
Truth, in the moft familiar Manner, 
Ineed only obferve, that fome Peo- 
ple will be equally heated .with.a 
Glafs or two of Wine, as others | 
would with aGlafs or two of Brandy ; 
and even the fame People, will at 
fome Times, be intoxicated with, a 
{mall Quantity of either of thofe Li- 
quors, who at other Times. would 
-be quite infenfible of any Effea from 
a much larger Quantity. 

Whence we may reafonably. con- 
clude, that the Removal-of thofe va- 
tious Obftructions, and the Difeafes 
which they, produce, and which we 
- fee are generally vanquifhed at the 
~ Bath, may not only depend on a 
free 
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free Exhibition of an aqueous Fluid, 
impregnated as thefe Waters are, with 
a certain Quantity of particular fa- 
line Subftances, but likewile on their 
_ being accompanied with that Degree 
of Heat which is natural to either one 
or other of the Fountains at Bath ; 
and, therefore, that it is impofhible 
any artificial Water, though confti- 
tuted with exactly the fame Ingre- 
dients as the Bath Waters, fhould 
produce the ‘fame EX eéts, unlefs at - 
the fame Time they be charged with 
the exact Degree of Heat which 
— thofe Waters naturally pofiels. 

From thefe Remarks it is certain, 
the Heat, attendant on thefe Waters, 
muft be a Matter that merits the de- 
liberate Confideration of every Prac- 
ticioner, as the fame is unqueftionably 
of the greateft Confequence. But 

O at 
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at the fame Time it muft be granted, 
that, till Experiment and Obfervation 
hall have convinced us how much 
the Efficacy of the Waters depends 
upon their particular Degree of Heat, 
nothing certain or conclufive can be 
{aid spoilt it, more than what may 
be drawn fen the preceding gene- 
ral Obfervations, on the Alterations 
we fee the Power of Solvents are liable 
to, by the Affiftance of greater or 
lefs Heat. 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


Of Fevers arifing from Bath Waters : 
and of their Utility in the Cure of 
 chronical Diforders. | : 


ANY are the Difeafes that 

LV affi@ Mankind, in which it~ 
would be dangerous to attempt a 
Cure by active or ponderous Medi- 
cines, and not only the Honour of the 
Phyfician, but the Welfare of the Pa- 
tient, would be more likely to be pro- 
moted bya total Prohibition of all Me- _ 
dicines, than by ordering any fuch Re- 
medies, unfeafonably. Thismuft gene- 
rally be theCafe, either when Obftruc- 
tions are become {chirrous, or other- 
wife indiffolvable, when ftagnant Hu- 
mours have acquiredaTendency toany 
O 2  corro- 
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corrofive or putrid Acrimony, or the 
Solids become fo difeafed as to be un- 
~ abletobear with that Diftention which 
they muft of Neceffity undergo by 
the impelling Force of the circu- 
~ lating Blood. 

For, whenever the Fluids or Solids 
of the Body are in fuch a State, no 
active Medicine can with Safety be 
adminiftered ; - and Phyficians muft | 
be inexcufable in fuch Cafes to at- — 
tempt a Cure, as thereby they muft © 
inevitably haften the Diffolution of 
the Patient. Wherefore, as the na- 
tural Effects of Bath Waters are to 
invigorate the ¥7zs Vite, and accele- 
rate the Circulation of the Blood, 
they muft of confequence be in every 
Diftemper a Medicine either benefi- 
cial, or dangerous. For feverith 
‘Commotions in the Blood, whether 
they are the Effect of Art or Nature, . 

will 
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will prove falutary or fatal in every 

Conftitution, according to the Fit- 

- nefs of the Humours to be moved, 

and the State of the Solids to bear 

with Diftention. 

The juftly celebrated SiudonBili 
who, from the Accuracy of his Obfer- 
vations, is defervedly called the Brizi/b 

_ Hippocrates, and the great Boerhaave, — 

tell us, that a Fever is no more than 

an Effort of Nature, to expel fome- 
thing from the Body that is injurious 


> to the Conftitution, and that it ter- 


minates either in Health, another 
- Difeafe, or Death; whence it muft . 
follow, that as often as any Fever 
arifes in any Individual, whether he is 
otherwife difeafed or not, the Phyfi- | 
cian fhould carefully obferve the Mo- 
tions of Nature, and fecond her 
friendly Endeavours to difcharge from 
OA | the 
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the Blood the Caufes of Diforders; 
unlefs, as was before obferved, the 
Humours are fuch as ought not to be 
moved, or the Solids unable to bear 
with their Motion. | Indeed daily 
Obfervation has demonftrated, that 
we are liable to various Diforders that 
cannot poflibly be cured without the. 
Affiftance of a Fever, which is always 
accompanied with a quicker Pulfe, 
and a greater Heat of the Body, than 
is natural to a State of Health; by 
means whereof Obftructions in the 
larger Veflels are broke down, and 
fuch a Motion is excited in the Hu- 
mours contatned in the {maller Vef- 
{els, into which the Particles of ordi- 
nary Medicines may not obtain Admif- 
tion, as diflolves J uicesftagnant therein, 
and renders them again fit to be ear- 
ried thro’ every Canal of the animal 


Ma- 
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Machine, in the common Courfe of 
Circulation. 

_ How often does it appear, even to 
People not verfed in the healing Art, 
that Diftempers, which have been of 
a long Continuance, and for the 
Cure of which the common Aids 
from the Shops have been ineffectual- 
jy tried; have, in a few Days time 
only, been perfectly cured by means 
of an accidental Fever P 

Indeed, every Gentleman of ae | 
Faculty, who is converfant in the 
practical Part of his Profeflion, can- 
not but know, that in Difeafes, 
which arife from Compreffion, or 
other Obftructions of the Nerves, 
or any principal Organs of the 
Body, fuch as Palfies, and the 
like; there is much greater Hope of 
a Cure, while the Fever continues, 
than when the Circulation grows 

O 4 more 
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more languid; for, by the Vigour of 
the Fever alone, the offending Matter 
can beft be attenuated and expelled. 


With due Deference, therefore, to ~ 


fuch as are of Opinion, that Bath 
Waters are hurtful in all paraly- 
tic Complaints, I muft bee Leave 
to diffent, and to obferve, that as 
often as the Body, or any Part-of it, 


becomes paralytic, by any Vifcidity, | 


_or other diflolveable obftrudting Mat- 
ter, prefling upon the Nerves in ge- 
neral, or the Nerve of any particular 
Part, or their Origins, in which Cafes 


rather a Numbnefs than a Shaking at- 


tends; thefe Waters, if they be ufed fo 
as to excite a Fever, will always do 
Good: Tho’, when the Palfy isbrought 
on by Obftructions in the Brain, a pre- 
ternatural Influx of Humours to the 


pote indiffoluble Congeftions of 


4 


any 
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any Kind, and many other fuch like 
Caufes; thefe Waters, and all warm 
Baths, muft prove infignificant, if 
not prejudicial. To think, therefore, 
that Bath Waters are injurious iz all 
paralytic Diforders, is an Opinion no ~ 
better founded, than it is to efteem 
— the Waters of Bush the only effeCtual 
Remedy for their Removal. Nay, 
not only the Solution of obftruéing 
Matter in the Tubes of animal Bo- 
dies, but the Separation of morbid 
Humours from the Blood, is feldom 
or never performed without fome 
Degree of Fever; or, ‘in. other 
Words, without Nature’s own Ef- 
forts (whofe proper Work it is) to 
expel whatever is noxious in every 
Difeafe: This is manifeft, from the 
Fever which attends the Beginning of 
the Meafles, Small-pox, and other 
ein erup- 
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eruptive Diforders; for the Expul- 
fion of which, the Endeavours of 
Art would, in many Inftances, prove — 
quite ineffectual: For it is un- 
queftionably true, that tho’ Nature 
can perform Wonders without the 
Affiftance of Medicine; yet Medicines 
can do nothing, unlefs aflifted with 
the Powers of Life; which has given 
Rife to an old Maxim in Phyfick, 
‘¢ Nature is the Phyfician, and Me- 

<¢ dicine her Mate.” | 
When, therefore, Bath Waters 
quicken the Pulfe, and excite a pre- 
ternatural Heat, with other Symp-_ 
toms of a Fever; can any one, who 
confiders thefe Truths, be alarmed at 
the Event ? Or be fo abfurd, as the 
Practice at Bath has been, as to 
counteraét Nature and the falutary 
Effects of the Water on the Body, by 
im- 
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immediately ordering Patients to de- 
fit from their Ufe, or prefcribing ni- 
trous and other cooling Draughts, 
with Phlebotomy, and the like? 
Surely, no one, whofe Practice is 
founded on any rational Principles, 
can be guilty of fuch flagrant Mifcon- 
duct; when it is the Duty of the 
Phyfician, in the Cure of Difeafes, 
to watch the Motions of Nature, 
and to endeavour rather to affift than 
direct her therein; As it is certain, 
that the {malleft Evacuation, which 
fhe critically makes, will free a Con- 


 fticution from the Caufe of Diftem- 


pers, more than the largeft procured 
by the Affiftance of Art. 

We often fee, that a moderate 
Quantity of Blood, fpontaneoufly dif- 
charged from the Nofe, or from the 
hemorrhoidal Veflels, in Phrenfies 
and Fevers, inftantly abates the 

Dif- 
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Difeafe, after copious Bleedings by 
the Lancet have been quite inef- 
fectual. 

- Surely, therefore, it was a wife 
Rule in the judicious and fuccefsful 
Sydenham, above all things, to be 
cautious not to do Hurt, by the Ex- 
hibition of Medicines, in Cafes where- 
in he had not learned by Experience 
how to do Good ; and in every Dif- 
order, wherein Nature had not 
pointed out the Paths in which the 
Phyfician fhould tread, to be careful 
left he fhould be mifled by the fighry 
Dictates of Theory, fo as to in- | 
terrupt Nature in her wife Conduct, 
by putting her on Methods to expel 
the Enemy, contrary to what fhe 
defined; and rather with Patience 
to wait her Motions, to obferve what 
the V's Vite is aiming to perform ; 

(ote MeN 
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and, when that is difcovered, then, 
by the moft rational and experienced 
Means, to promote the fame. This 
is the Hippocratic Method of Prac- 
tice, and the Method always to be 
purfued by the confcientious and {kil- 
ful Phyfician, 


CHar-. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH 


Of the external Use of Bath Waters. 


C By give my Readers an Ac- 
count of the Virtues of the 
different Baths that are known, is by 
no means my prefent Intention; for 
the Waters of Bath are the defigned — 
Subject of thefe Sheets, and there- 
- fore what follows is to be underftood 
only as relative to their Nature and 
Effects, when they are in different - 

manners applied externally. 3 
The learned Dr. Over, and the 
reft of the Faculty who have favoured 
the World with their Sentiments on 
the external Ufe of thefe Waters, 
have accounted for all their Virtues 
and 
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and Qualities, from the Effects which 
are conitantly obferved to be produced 
by a fimple Water, heated to the 
fame Degree of Warmth, without 
ever obferving or explaining to us 
what Alterations there muft be in 
their Qualities, by having therein — 
diffolved the feveral faline and other 
Subftances naturally contained i in the 
hot Springs at Bath; and notwith- 
ftanding they all ine: that the 
Waters of Bath are not a fimple, 
but a natural medicated Water, and 
acknowledge that it’s faline Prin- 
ciples muft make it more effe€ual, 
than any Waters could poilibly be, in 
which thefe Ingredients are not to be 
found; yet they never tell us in what 
particular Refpedts they are altered in 
their Virtues by fuch an Impregna- 
tion, as if the fame be fo uni- 


verfally 
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verfally known, as to render all Ex- 
planations of that Sort unneceffary. 
But, agreeable to the firft Plan of 
this Undertaking, it will be requifite 
for underftanding this Subje& as we 
ought, to fhew, Firft, what are the | 
Effes of a fimple warm Bath, pre- 
pared with nothing but a pure foft 
elementary Water. Secondly, how 
the Qualities thereof muft be changed — 
by the Admixture of the feveral In- 
-gredients contained in Bath Waters ; ; 
and, ‘Thirdly, how thefe Waters, ex- 
ternally applied in different Manners, 
muft produce different Effeéts, and 
be of Service in different Diforders, 
The ingenious Dr. Stephenfon*, 
with exact Difcernment, {peaking of 
warm Baths, tells us the Ufe of warm 
Bathing feems to be fo little under- 


_* Vide Med. Effays, Vol. V. 
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~ ftood, that it is often prepofteroufly 
ufed and injudicioufly abftained from; 
and therefore he wifhes the Princi- 
ples, on which it is practifed, were » 
cleared up, and eftablifhed on a folid 
Foundation. 

That pure warm Water, eee 
applied, will not only diffolve and 
wath away all recrementitious Juices 
foluble in aqueous Liquors, which 
may be ftagnant in the Mefhes of the 
Skin, but will likewife inftantly relax 
the Fibres and open the excretory 
Ducts of the minute Veflels, is de- 
monftrable by innumerable Experi- 
ments; and, of this Relaxation, it 
muft be a natural Confequence, that 
the Fibres which conftitute the Vef- 
fels of the Body, and the Vefiels 
_ which they conftitute, muft be pre- 

ternaturally difpofed to, Dilatation, 
| P from 
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from the expanfive Force of their 
contained Fluids, when that Force 
is increafed by the Addition of Heat, 
or any other Caufe capable of acce- 
lerating the Motion, or adding to the 
Impetus of their Circulation. As 
often, therefore, as the Body is im- 
merfed in Water warmer than the 
Blood, all the Humours of the Body 
muft be expanded, the Cavities of 
the Heart and Blood-veffels dilated, — 
the Pulfe raifed, the Circulation in- 
vigorated, and the Humours, with 
more Freedom and Eafe, carried to 
the Extremities of the Vefiels, to per- 
form their feveral Secretions and Ex- 
cretions, much in the fame Manner 
as we fee the Mercury or Spirit, in the 
‘Tube of the Thermometer, are rari- 
fied by the Application of any Body 
warmer than the Atmofphere ; and, 

| in 
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in confequence thereof, take up a 
larger Space in the Tube. But when 
the Body is immerfed in a compound, 
inftead of a fimple warm Water, the — 
immediate and confequential Effects 
mu(t, and will, vary in many Refpeds, 
according to the Qualities of the dif- 
ferent Ingredients with which the 
Water is impregnated ; for it muft 
thereby be rendered more emollient 
or relaxing, or more tonic or aftrin- 
gent, than fimple Water. 

Nay, indeed, Waters may be in- 
dued, by the Addition of certain 
Subftances, with many other Vir- 
tues and Powers, which fimple warm 
Water can never produce. All 
Waters, thus medicated, will have 
the Powers and Effects, when ufed 
as Baths, which the fimple Waters, 
in confequence of their Warmth alone, 


Peg es may 
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may be judged to produce: But how 
. far we may expect to have the Fibres 
of the Skin relaxed, and it’s Pores 
opened, by bathing in the Baths at 
Bath, as effeGtually as we may pro- 
cure thefe Changes, by bathing in 
fimple Water; every one may judge, 
after confidering what has before been © 
obferved, that the Waters of Bath con- 
tain a chalybeat Principle, and a con- 
derable Portion of a calcarious Earth, © 
both diffolved in a fubtil Acid; that 
they curdle Milk, and will not unite 
with Soap ; from whence it is impof- 
fible they fhould not brace, inftead of 
relaxing the Fibres, and clofe, rather 
than open the excretory Ducts of the 
Skin; and, therefore, all thofe Efe@s, 
efpecially an Increafe of fenfible Per- 
- fpiration, which have been produced 

| by bathing in the Waters at Bats, and 
| have | 


a 
have hitherto been attributed to their 
relaxing Power folely, muft be afcribed 
to fome other of their inherent Qua- 
lities. 

It is moft certain, that whatever 
are the Effects of a partial Bath on the 
~ Humours of the Part that is bathed, 
the fame muft in a higher Degree be 
the Effects of an univerfal one; let us 
therefore, in this Place, recite the Expe- 
riment made by the beforenamed Dr. 
Stephenfon, to explain the Nature of 
the Pediluvium, as the fame cannot 
but be univerfally convincing, that 
all the Effe@s of a warm Bath, ex- 
cept on the Surface of the Body, are 
the Confequence of a Rarification of 
the Humours alone. His Words are *: 
‘‘ In a cool Evening, O&ober 2, be- 
fore Supper, I caufed two Youths, the 


= Edin. Effays, Vol. V. p. 871, 
P32 one 
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one of the Age of 14 Years, the ather 
13, both ignorant of the Purpofe of 
the Experiment, to put their Legs in 
warm Water, after examining the Co-. 
lours of their Skin, and the Size of 
their Veins in their Hands and Faces; 
and, while they continued in the Pe- 
- diluvium, I counted their Pulfe bya 


Watch meafuring Seconds, and ob- 


ferved,”’ 
‘« That at eight o’ Clock, te | 


diately after the Immerfion to the 
gartering below the Knee, in Milk- 
warm Water, their Pulfes beat in a 
Minute, the Firft 66, the Second 84, 
as before Immerfion.' At 15 Mi- 
nutes after 8, the Water a {mall time 
before being increafed in Heat, tho’ 
not to the Degree of the Warmth of 
Blood, the Second yawned and be- 
gan to breathe quicker, their Pulfes 
s then 
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then beat, the Firft 69, theSecond 88. 
About 25 Minutes aiter 8, the Wa- 
ter being made full blood-warm, the 
Veins of their Hands were greatly 
{welled, the Second had his Face 
flufhed, their Pulfes beat, the Firft 
75, the Second 94. At 35 Mi- 
nutes after 8, both of them had the ~ 
Veins of their Faces and Hands very 
much diftended; the Firft faid he 
was greatly difpofed to Mufing, the 
- Second was fleepy with his Face fo 
red, that I was afraid of hurting 
him, by purfuing the Experiment 
any further. Both their Pulfes, which 
in the Beginning were foft and fmall, 
became full and hard, and beat, the 
Firft 80, and the Second 98 in a 
Minute. Then I made them fet 
their Feet on a {pread Carpet, fitting 
{till without any Motion, as they had 
Pe done 
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done before, andreckoned their Pulfes, 
which, at 40 Minutes after 8, beat 
the Firft 71, the Second go. At 46 
Minutes after 8, their Pulfes became 
leis, and fofter, beating, the Firft 
69, the Second 88." A little after 
g; the Fluth was off the Second’s 
‘Face, and their Pulfes were become 
quite foft and fmaller, the Firft 66, 
the Second 85, almoft as si fet 
outs: 

Sodithis; slays ne ee Author, 
“I take to be an ExperimentumCrucis 
in the Matter, giving a true Explica-. 
tion of the Manner whereby hot bath- - 
ing operates; and demontftrating, 
that the Diftention of the Veffels is 
chiefly owing to the Rarification of 
the asnibined Fluids.” | 

‘“¢ My Opinion” (fays he) ‘* of the 
warm Pediluvia is this: The Legs be- 


coming | 
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coming warmer than before, the Blood 
in them is warmed; this Blood rarify- 
ing, diftends the Vefiels; and not 
ftagnating, but circulating, it imparts 
a greater Degree of Warmth to the 
re{t of the Mafs; and as there is a 
Portion of it conftantly paffing thro” 
the Legs, and acquiring new Heat, 
it is, in the Courfe of Circulation, 
communicated to the reft of the 
Blood; the whole Mafs rarifying, oc- 
cupies a larger Space, and of confe- _ 
quence circulates with greater Force. 
The Volume of the whole Blood 
being thus increafed, every Veiiel is 
diftended, and every. Part of the Body 
feels the Effeé&ts of it, the diftant 
Parts a little later than the farft heated 
ones. In the above Experiment, not | 
only the immerfed Parts and lower 
Extremities fwelled, but the whole 

| Body, 
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Body, and the Pulfes of the Wrifts 
and Temples, beat fuller and quicker, 
as well as thofe derived from the de- 
{cending Aorta,” | 

< Hence it is moft évident, that 
Difeafes, which are cured by warm 
Bathing, or the Pediluvium, arecured 
by a greater Force of Circulation, 
than is natural, through the Parts 
affiicted ; carrying off, by that Means, 
what was flagnating or moving too 
~ fluggifhly in them. Where, there- 
fore, Obftructions are not of long 
ftanding, and where the impacted 
Matter is not obftinate, warm Bath- 
ing may be of great Ule to refolve 
them quickly; for thereby the Ufe 
of deobftruent Medicines, which ope- 
rate by increafing the Momentum of | 
the Blood, will be rendered not only 


lefs liable to rupture the Veffels, but 
! like- | 
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likewife more efficacious in atte- 
nuating flagnant Juices, in whatever 
Part they may happen to be formed.” 
‘In recent Colds, with flight, 
humoral Peripneumonies, warm bath- 
ing in fimple Water is frequently an 
- immediate Cure; for, by increafing 
the Force of Circulation, and open- 
‘ing the Pores of the Skin, it drives 
freely through the Lungs that Matter 
which ftagnated or moved flowly in 
them, which is a common Caufe of In- 
flammations and their Confequences.” 
- © Thus we fee, that warm Baths 
| may and do prove conducive to the 
Refolution of Obftructions, by ex- 
citing fhort and fafe Fevers; and - 
that to dire& them properly is to 
imitate Nature, which, by a Fever, 
often carries off the Caufe of chro- 

nical Ailments,” 


| The 


aes F 
The Experiments of this ingenious 
Gentleman are moft clear and con- 
vincing, and his Inferences moft juft 
and conclufive. When partial Bath- 
ing is found thus powerfully to effe& 
‘the Fluids and Solids univerfally, it 
is not to be doubted, that the imme- 
diate Parts bathed, fuffered the firft — 
and greateft Change. Hence we 
may éafily judge, that every Efect of 
a long continued Pediluvium, mutt | 
neceflarily attend univerfal Bathing, 
in a much higher Degree. But, in 
applying this to our prefent Purpofe, 
we muft ever remember the Diffe- — 
rence between a fimple and a medi- 
cated Bath; and that thofe of Baz, 
in particular, are found injurious in 
moft pulmonic Cafes. 
Now, without mentioning at pre- 
fent the Virtues of the feveral Sub- 
{tances 
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{tances contained in the Bath Waters; 
the Heat of them alone, when ufed as 

a Bath, muft produce great Alterations 
in the Blood ; for thereby it is,‘ that 
the inteftine Motion of the confti- 
tuent Parts of the Blood are confi- 
derably increafed, it’s Vifcidities 
broken and refolved, ObftruGtions in 
general from that Caufe removed, 
and the Secretions and Excretions 
properly promoted. 

Whence, the great Advantage with 
which the different Baths at Bath may 
be ufed, by different Patients, in the 
fame Diforders, muft evidently ap- 
pear; as the Cure of each Individual 
muft certainly depend on the parti- 
cular Degree of Heat in the Bath, 
being properly fuited to the Strength 
of the Solids, and the State of the 
Humours in the Perfon to be bathed;- 

| fince 
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fince no one can doubt, but a greater 
or lefs Heat will be requifite, in dif- 
ferent Conftitutions, to attenuate the 
Juices, by a RarifaGion of the Blood 
to a certain Degree. But as thefe 
falutary and good Ends are the na- 
tural Effets of warm Baths, when 
they are judicioufly ufed, we may — 
reafonably expect contrary Effects 
from their Mifapplication: Where- 
fore Practicioners, who have confi- 
dered their Nature and Powers, very 
jaftly caution thofe who may have oc- 
eafion for them, againft a rafh and in- 
difcriminate Ufe of them; and have 
clearly demonflrated, that wherever 
there is an irrefolvable Obftruction, a 
warm Bath can never afford the leaft 
Benefit; but will, on the contrary, do 
Miichief, by pufhing againit Matter 
that will not yield to the impelling 

: Force, 
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Force, with a ftronger Impetus of 
Circulation, than the ftretched and 
diftended Veflels can bear: For 
which Reafon, they forbid their Ufe 
to all phlethoric, grofs, or fall Habits 
of Body, before due Evacuation, left 
the Rarifa@ion of the redundant 
Juices, by Heat, fhould prove dan-— 
gerous and deftrudtive, till the Full- 
_nefs be by proper Means abated, and 
fuficient Room obtained in the Vef- 
fels for a freer Circulation. | 

They likewife prohibit their Ufe, — 
to all whofe Stomachs or Inteftines 
are charged with Food or Excre- 
ment, left Crudities might be im- 
pelled from the firft into the fecond 
Paffages, and thereby Obftructions 
and Inflammations produced. And, 
indeed, all fuch who have weak or 
— long obftruéted Vifcera, efpecially if 
there 
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there appear the leaft Reafon to ful 
pect the fame to be fchirrous, are 
very wilely forbid the warm or hot 
Baths; left, by means thereof, the 
Humours may be either invited, or 
propelled to the debilitated Bowels. 
And, for the fame Reafon, every 
Perfon who enters into thefe fort of 
Baths, ought to be ftrongly cautioned 
never to dip their Heads: into the 
warm Water; but rather, in fome | 
_ particular Cafes, to keep upon them 
Cloths moiftened in cold Water, 
while they continue in the Bath, left 
by over-heating, diftending, or re~ 
plenifhing the Veflels of the Brain, 
which are thinner than thofe > of 
other Parts, and unaflifted with 
mufcular Preffure, the fame fhould 
be ruptured, and fatal . Confe- 
quences enfue. An Iniance of 

which 
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which the ingenious Dr. Stephenfon, 
in the before mentioned Effay, has 
given to the Publick. How juftly, 
therefore, has Dr. Lucas obferved, 


that 
© There is nothing of greater Im- 


ce portance to the Patient, for whom 
‘‘ warm Bathing is found proper, 
nor in which the Honour of the 
“¢ Prefcriber of this Bathing is more 
*“ concerned, than the afcertaining 
the fit Times and Seafons, the 
‘*¢ regulating and preparing the State 
‘‘ and Temperament of the Body 
“ for bathing, the determining the 
“© kind of Bath, and it’s Tempera- 
“‘ ture, precifely, together with the 
“© Space of Time neceffary for tarry- 
‘¢ ing in the Bath, with due Accura- 
“ he ; without the ftricteft Obfervance 
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of thefeCautions, Mifchiefs infinite 


muft enfue.”” He goes on, and fays, 
Thus, we find unfitSubje@s, or the. 
beft prepared, upon going into ill- 
regulated Baths, or tarrying too 
long in them, attacked with Head- 
aches, even to a Phrenfy; with 
Anxiety and Palpitation of the 


‘Heart, with Faintings and Swoon- 
ings, &c. Thefe Complaints, or 


fome of them, are always likely to » 


attend foft, delicate Conftitutions, 


with relaxed Fibres; efpecially, if 
the Bath be too hot. Such as are 
fanguine and grofs, with the In- 
teftines and other Bowels full, muft 
be liable to Obftructions, Inflamma- 


tions, Fevers, continual or intermit- 


tent, with Variety of other Difor- 


‘ ders, depending upon the parti- 


1 cular 
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cular Circumftances of the Health, 


‘ and Habit of the Body, upon the 


Seafons of the Year, and the Na- 
ture and Temperature of the Wa- 


ter. The more compound the 


Water is, efpecially with aftrin- 
gent, ftyptic, or abforbent Matters, 
fuch as Alum, Vitriols, or Earth, 


‘ which conftringe, conftipate, or 


{top the Pores, the more fubject 
will the Patient be to Fevers: An 
Obfervation which fhould make 
Men moft cautious in the Ufe of 
Baths, whofe Waters are loaded 
with any of thefe mineral Matters, 
as the Caroline Baths in Hungary, 


ours in Somerfet/bire, thofe of Bor- 


fet. near Aken, and the like.” 


- Indeed, the Remarks of this learned 
Gentleman on the Chemiftry of Wa- 


Q2 in GTS, 
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ters, and the Nature of Hot and Cold 
Baths, are throughout fo accurate — 
and juft, that there is no one, whofe 
Light of Reafon is not excluded by 
Prejudice, but muft. confefs his Book 
on thofe Subjedls to be a Performance 
abounding with real Knowledge, in- 
ftructive and ufeful: And therefore, 
without extracting any more Obfer- 
vations from the fame, I fhall refer _ 


the Reader to the Perufal of hisBook; 


and dare affure him, that the read- 
ing of it will afford him Profit and 
Pleafure, deferving of the Time and 
Trouble, neceflary to be employed . 
therein. | 

But the Author is here {peaking 
only of fimple warm Bathing; from. 
which thefe are ever to be accurate- 
ly diftinguifhed: The Baths at Bash 
are compoted of a compound, mine- 

T 
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fal Water, and are therefore to be 
confidered as medicated Lotions, 
whofe Effe@s on the Solids and 
Fluids in general, as well as on the 
Pores of ‘the Skin in particular, mutt 
be remarkably different. But, of 
the particular Powers with which 
thefe or any other medicated Baths 
are indued, Experience alone can 
convince us: By this, we know, the 
{malleft Proportions of Metals, dif- 
folved in Acids, tho’ ever fo greatly 
diluted in Water, will produce un- 
| expected and aftonifhing Effects. 
| Among thefe, Mercury, Copper, 
Lead, and Iron, are very remark-_ 
able; and therefore, as the laft of 
thefe is contained in Bath Waters, 
and that not alone, but united with 
a particular neutral Salt, combined » 
with marine Salt; we may reafonably 
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believe thefe Waters become effectual 
in freeing the Skin, as we find they 
do, from leprous Defedations; fince 
_ Experience has {hewn us, that a Solu- 
tion of Sal Ammoniac in pure Water, 
is often fufficiently powerful toremove 
very troublefome and hard Warts ; 
and that a few Grains of fublimate 
Mercury, or Verdigrife, in a large 
Quantity of Water, will alone cor- 
rect the Intemperature of inveterate 
Ulcers, where our Reafon would not 
induce us in the leaft to expect it. 
And, in all Probability, when, by 
means of the Salts, or other Prin- 
ciples contained in thefe Waters, 
thofe Difeafes are removed; were 
_ the Ufe of the Baths to be con- 
tinued, from their natural Impreg- 
nation, they might fo eftablifh the 

Tone 
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Tone of the Solids, as to prevent a 
Relapfe. | 
With what Propriety, then, 
Baths of thefe natural, medicated 
- Watef$ can be efteemed of fimilar 
Efficacy’ ‘to Baths made with pure 
fimple Water; let thofe who con- 
fider thefe Matters, judge for them- 
felves, | 
The learned Boerhaave, as ‘waa | 
as many other ingenious and diftin- 
guifhed Writers in Phyfick, have, 
in feveral Diforders, recommended 
_ Frictions with Flannels, charged with 
Vapours from oily, aromatic Vege- _ 
tables, Gummi-refins, and Sulphurs ; 
and likewife the Vapours of Water, 
impregnated with fuch like Sub- 
ftances: And Inftances of their good 
Effects are not wanting to juftify the 
Practice. This makes it {urprifing 
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to fee, that the natural Exhalations 
of Bath Waters fhould continually 
impregnate the Air at Bath, and 
the Phyficians of that City fhould fo 
long totally negle& to dire@& their 
Ufe in the Cure of any Complaints ; 
tho’ they may be much better adapt- 
ed to many, than are either Lo- 
tions, or Immerfions in the Water; 
the Water that afcends in the Form 
of a Vapour, and the Particles it 
conveys along with it, being more 
- fubtil and penetrating, than when 
they are entangled with it’s heavier 
Parts in the aggregate State. 

But, as this Method of Praétice 
has: not as yet received the Sanction ~ 
and Countenance of Fafhion; left 
the Enmity, that has been raifed 
againit others for an Attempt of this 

.. Sort 
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‘ Sort thould purfue me likewife; f 
fhall, for the prefent, fatisfy myfelf 
with what I have already faid on 
this Method of ufing the Waters, 
and clofe this Chapter on the exter- 
nal Ufe of them, with obferving, that 
in many Cafes, wherein long-ob- _ 
{tructed Bowels, or any other parti- 
cular Symptoms, may contraindicate 
Immerfion in the Waters, and any 
local fixed Pain, Contraétion, or other — 
Diforder in the Limbs, require their 
external Application; the Method in 
Practice, of directing the fame to the 
difeafed Part with an impulfive Force, _ 
by means of a Pump, may with great 
Safety and Advantage be tried; unlefs . 


the Obftructions in the Part to be 
pumped upon be irremoveable, and 


the Matter, whereof they are formed, 


be- 
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become putrid, and unfit to be taken 
again into the Courfe of Circulation ; 
in which cafe, Pumping or Bathing 
will be always found to be prejudi- 
cial, and fometimes productive of 
fatal Confequences. . 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


L n ferences from the Preceding ; and 
the Conclufion. 


HE Obfervations contained in 

thepreceding Chapters, which 

have Experiments, Truth, and Rea- 

fon, for their Bafis, among. many 

other interefting Inferences, point 
out the following Maxims, 


I. 
| ~ When our Reafonings upon the 
Effedts of Medicines, as well as upon 
any other Matter, are founded upon 
falfe Principles, our Reafonings muft 
be vain, and our Inferences ground- 


lefs and delufive, 
The . 
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the 


- The Multiplying of Medicines is 
the Child of Ignorance, and the 
Caufe of much Delufion; for when 
Variety of Medicines are exhibited 
together, the Effect muft be uncer- 
tain, and it will be impoflible to 
afcertain to which Part of them, 
the good or bad Succefs is to be 
afcribed. ' : | 
UI. 

The drawing Inferences from mif- . 
taken Data, or Precedents from 
Practice immethodical - and vague, 
are as dangerous as entering upon 


Praétice, void of juft etenuee and 


page! Experience. 


~- When 
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IV. 


When we want to difcover the Na~ 
ture and Virtues of an unexperienced 
Remedy, chemical Experiments and 
Reafonings upon them, are the fureft 
Helps to that Knowledge. | 

V. 
- Remedies in Difeafes are mecha- | 
nical Inftruments, the Powers of 
which depend on the Solidity, Bulk, 
_and Figure of their Particles; and, 
to ufe them with Skill, requires a 
Knowledge of what they can, and 
what they cannot do. 


VI. 
Where the Quantity of an Ingre- 


_ dient in a Compofition isvery minute, 
we. 
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we cannot from thence with Safety 
conclude, that itis ineffectual. 


VI. 


- Such a Knowledge of any Medi- 
dicine, as is fufficient to difcover 
what will deftroy it’s Powers, may 
likewife demonftrate by what Means 
they may be augmented. 


Ag /b EU 


Practice without Theory is a dan- 
gerous Guide, and Theory without 
Pratice is intirely ufelefs. 

Mankind are more led by the Ap- 
pearances of Things, than by Convic- 


tions ary from cloie: Examina- 
tions. 
if 


preas ake & 


If Medicines injudicioufly ufed do 
any Good, much more might be ex- 
pected from them, ty a fal Ap- 
plication. 

Al. | 

The Credit of ‘every Medicine de- 
pends as much on the Skill of it’s Di- 
rector, as on the Virtues of the Re- 
| mys 

| XIL. | 
_ Simple Medicines, by being united 
together, fometimes lofe the Virtues 
they had in a feparate State, and 
often acquire new Powers, which 
they had not before their Union. 


Sim- 
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XHI. | 
-Simples, which will cure in a fe- 
parate State, without being com- 
pounded, {hould not be interrupted 


in their Operation by Mixture with 
other Medicines. 


XIV. 


The Effects of a compound Me-. 
_dicine depend upon the perfe& Union 
of it’s Ingredients; and it’s Effects 
mutt be altered by every Thing that. 
isable to decompound it. 


as inthe de 
Medicines capable of Action only 
in a State of Solution, lofe their 


' Powers by a Deftruction of their Sol-— 


yents. 
Ap- 
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XVI. 


_ Approved Compofitions feldom 
admit of being altered in the Propor- 
tions of their Ingredients, or by the | 
Admixture of other Articles; for 
thereby they may be inconceivably 
altered in their Virtues and Effects, 


XVII. 
When compound Medicines dif- 


_ agree, it is better to alter the Propor- 

tions of their Ingredients, than to 
complicate them by the Addition of 
other Articles, or give them without 
any Correction in infignificant Dofes., 


XVIII. 


~ Tf compound Medicines produce 


Effects, not aflignable to any of their: 
-R known 
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known Ingredients, itis probable they 
contain fome undifcovered Articles ; 
but while their Effe@ts are to be ac- 
counted for, fromthe Qualities of their 
known Ingredients, and thofe refulting 
from their Combination; we may rea- 
fonwith Safety thereon; for we have no 
Right to imagine they contain any 
other Principle, till from Experience 
we have fome Reafon to think fo. 


XIX, 


The Virtues of seciedd as preat- 
ly depend on their particular Dofes, 
as they do on their peculiar Solidity, 
Gravity, Figure, and other Qualities, 


XX. 


- The dame Remedies which are 
only preparative, in one Difeafe, may 
r become 


pes 9 
become curative in another; and fo 
onthecontrary, 
: XXI. 

The Skill of the Phyfician will al- 
ways be defeated, if the Apothecary 
be unfkilful or unjuft in preparing his 
Medicines. The Phyfician fhould, 
therefore, be acquainted with Phar- _ 
macy in all its Parts, and look to the 
Preparation of the Medicines he has 
occafion to prefcribe. 


pee ae 
The Science of Phyfick confifts of 


divers parts, which are either judicial 
or minifterial, of the latter Pharmacy 
isone. The Phyfician mutt be Maf- 
ter of allthe Branches. He muft bean 
Apothecary. Butthe Apothecary may _ 
excel in his Sphere without being a 
Phyfician. Thefe are the true Dif- 

RK 2  tinctions 
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tinctions 65 be made between Pro- 


feffions too fr equently mifunderftood, 
or confounded in thefe Kingdoms. 


XXII. 


Bath Waters are a Medicine, con- 
fifting of many Ingredients exquifitely 
united together in certain Proportions, 
_ bythe inimitable Chemiftry of Nature. 

‘XXIV. 

The Ingredients ay the Bazh Waters 

are not similar to each other in their 


Qualities, but each of them has Pro- : 
perties and Virtues peculiar to itfelf. - 


AXV. 


As the Qualities of thefe In- 
‘gredients are each of them dif- 
ferent; by the Variation of their 

| ~ Pro- 


La 
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‘Proportions ; the Nature and Powers 
of the Compound will be altered. 


XXVI. 


Some of their conftituent Parts 
are volatile, and others are fixed. 


XXVIL 


The Objections to the Ule of the 
Waters, from the Qualities of their 
volatile Parts, are all of them re- 


moved when the Waters are cold. 


XXVIII. 


~The Waters when cold, and dif- 
tant from Bazh, will be effectual in 
Difeafes, wherein they would be 


R 3 very 
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very prejudicial if drank at the 
Spring ; and drank at the Spring, 
they will cure Difeafes, in which 
at a Diftance they would be quite 
— ineffetual. | es 
_XXIX. 

All the Virtues. of the Salts con- 
tinue in the Waters, when they are _ 
diftant from Bazh, and the Salts are 
an excellent Affiftant to the Waters, 


and feparately productive of many 
good Effects. 


xx. 


Other Salts may appear to be ex- 
aéily the fame, yet their Virtues on 


Trial may be widely different. 
When. 


[ ee 3 
XXX, 
When the Waters difagree in their 


- slatural State, it is better to correct 
them by Preparations from the Wa- 
ters, than by any other Affiftant. 


XXXII. 
Salts differ in Effects according to 


the Qualities of the particular Earth 
or Acid in their Compofition, and 


according to the Manner of their 
Union. | 
oe 
Salts are the moft powerful of Me- 
dicines, the moft remarkable Solvents, 


and their Natures and Qualities are 
to: be known only by Experiment. 


R 4 The 
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ERY 
The chief Virtues of medicinal 
Springsare, in a great meafure, owing 
to the Water itfelf, independent of 
their folid Ingredients; and pure 


elementary Water is an almoft uni- 
verfal Medicine. | 


XXXV. 


The Anatomy of the human 
Frame, the animal Oeconomy, and the 
Nature of Bodies in Health, muft be 
known, before the Nature and Cure 
of Difeafes can be conceived or r per- 
formed. 


XXXVI 
Many ‘acute and moft  chronical 
Diforders arife from different kinds 


and degrees of Obftructions ; and 
their 
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their Cure, depends upon recovering 
the Tone of the Solids and the na- 
tural Confiftency of the different 
Humours in the animal Body, by 
proper Diluents, Solvents, &c, 


XXXVIL 


On the Solution of ftagnant 
Juices in the Body, the Cure of Dif- 
tempers greatly depends, and the 
Power of Solvents can only be 
known by | Experiments and Obter- 


vations. 


XXXVI, 


The Powers of Solvents are li- 
mited to certain Subftances, and are 
greatly varied in. their Effeds, by 
Heat andCold, 


-Due 
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XXXIX, 

Due regard to the Difference of 
Heat in particular Baths is of great 
Confequence to the Patient and Pre- 
{criber: Baths of different Heats are 
not therefore to be ufed indifcrimi- 
nately, nor without great Caution. 

XE. BGs 

Fevers are the Efforts of Nature 
to cure Difeafes, and Bath Waters 
_often'cure by exciting Fevers ; there- 
fore the Care and Condué. of the 
Phyfician muft be of the utmoft 
Confequence, when Bath Waters pro- - 
duce Fevers. | 

YXBEI 

Many Difeafes are incurable; and, | 
in all fuch, Medicines fhould be 
avoided, efpecially fuch as are known 


to be violent or too active. 
Bathing, | 
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ene | 
Bathing is not always fafe; but it 
is often found to be ufeful, in Cafes — 
wherein it is generally forbid. 


ALI, - 


Pumping may be ufed, where 
Bathing is improper ; and Bathing 
may cure, where Pumping is ule- 
lefs. 

XLIV. 


_ All compound Liquors to be ufed 
as Baths, fhould be confidered as . 
medicated Lotions ; for they have 
different Qualities, according to the 
different Ingredients with which they 
are charged, and they produce Ef- 
feéts on the Parts with which they 
come into Contact, according to the 


Qualities 
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Qualities of the Ingredients with 
which they are impregnated. 

XLV. 


During the Ufe of warm Baths, 
the Head fthould*be guarded from 
an Influx of Humours; and the 
Neglect of this may be extremely. 


dangerous. 
XLVI. 


No one fhould bathe, without 
due Preparation; and the Time, 
and the Seafon for ufing the Bath, 
as well as it’s particular LTempera-_ 
ture, fhould be carefully confi- 
dered. | 

XLVII. 


From a Number of hiftorical Ac- 
counts, of the Effects of Bath Wa- 
ters, left. to themfelves, uninter- 

rupted, 
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rupted, unaltered, by any fort 
of Medicines, and from fuch alone, 
the Virtues of the Waters can beft be 
- afcertained, and Practicioners di- 
rected in what Time, Proportion, 
and Manner, they are to be prefcribed, - 
in different Diforders, to the Breatets 
Advantage. 

As the Waters, therefore, of Bazh 
are a Medicine, prepared and deli- 
vered to us by the Hand of the Om- 
nipotent ; it is the Duty of all who | 
are benefitted by them, in Gratitude 
to their bountiful CREATOR, and 
in Charity to their Fellow - Crea- 
tures, to make ‘known to the World © 
the Good they have received from 
_ thefe healing Fountains ; that their 
Brethren, who in like manner are 
vifited with Sicknefs, may fhare in 
the Hone take up their Beds and 

- walk, 


z 
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walk; while with Thankfulnefs un- 
feigned, and Voices raifed, all join 
in the Praifes of the great AUTHOR 
of their Heatru, and with inrap- 
tured Seraphs fing, | 
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T QO. TVA E. 


READER, 


| fe for the honour of the ale 
ort, which muft ever be 


infe iperable from that of its prafe ef- 


fors, gives me no Jmall reluftance at 

being under a neceffity of offering the 
following narrative to the public; as 
the expofing the evil practices of a 
few members of any profeffion feldom 
foals of injuring the credit ai that 
jociety im KOMEK AH. 


Truth mupt be the good man's chief 
care, and felf-prefervation is the firft 
law of nature. There is nothing more 
natural or juft than afpiring at a fair 
reputation, the mofi valuable poffeffion 
in life; and whenever perfons of dif- 
| tinguifbed 


( iv ) 


vinguifbed rank flop to form combi- 
nations againft thefe, to the prejudice 
of any individual in the exercife of 
his funttiom; as it muft be prefumed 
this cannot be without Jome manifeft 
caufe, it becomes the duty of fuch indi- 
vidual, concious of his own integrity, 
to bring matters to a fair tet and zo 
a public explanation. | 


It is now no ate a fecret, fince 
the publicaizon of Dr. Larcas’s letters, 
that a phyfical confederacy, however 

arbitrary, illegal and oppreff ve, has. 
been formed againf certain individuals 
at Bath; and from the di itinguifbed 
vauk of the affociated phyficians, the 
perfons by them rejected muff be pre- 
fumed in the wrong, until the true flate 
of the cafe is laid before the public. 


The vindication of my profeffion, the 
cause of truth, and the bonour of a 


friend 


(v) 
rie jufly dear, and in this inflance 
involved with me, jointly concur to de=\— 
ssand this at my hands; it becomes 
therefore my ‘indi i{penfabie duty, and 
i foall proceed to the performance 
of it, in as cool and difpafionate a 
gainer as the nature of the fubjett 
will permit. : : 


dt cannot 7 pleaft ing to a humane 
mind, to have any difputes with bis 
neighbours, and efpecially with bis 
brethren, But neceffity has no law: 
The attack is made upon me, by men of 
fuch charafters as will give the world 
room to fix any calumny, if I foould 
filently acquiefce under the injurious 
treatment offered me. 


In juftice therefore to my friends, 
to the public, and to myfelf, I am 
orced thus to make known, that the 
learned Doétors, William Oliver, Abel 

Moyicy, 


(evn) 

Moyfey, and- Rice Charleton, cee 
brated practicioners of phyfic at Bathy 
have jointly refalved not to attend any 
posient in.conjultation with mes This, 
they declared firft in mole ingurtous 
terims to fone of the patients at Bath, 

before their fecret refolutions reached 
my ears; and upon my difcovering of 
it, they avowed the charge, and offered 
terms of reconciliation, which mo man 
of hougur could poff bly accept. Hlence 
it is caly to fee, that I muft le under — 
this obloquy °till the grounds of thefe 
proceedings. are laid open; this I have 
done in the following jfimple narrative 
of frated facts, which I uow fubmit 


to the judgment of the impartial 
public. 


W. B. 


Batu, Noy. 25, 1757. 
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A 
Narrative of Facts, &¥c. 


HRY Certain Lady of diftinnehion: ad= 
sy A Yy vifed to come to Bath for the 
reat reftoration of her health, was 
fo little benefited after feveral onths 
bathing and drinking the waters, and 
taking a multitude of medicines, that 
4 confultation of phyficians was 
thought neceffary, and was accord- 
ingly propofed to Dr. Cuarieron, 
the then attending phyfician; with 
which he readily complied, and ap-~ 
pointed, the next day at noon for 
the meeting, without being then told 
with whom. he \ was to confult. 


The 


[2 
The fame evening, Od. 25, a 
written meflage was left at my houfe, 
_ while I was from home, defiring my 
attendance on the patient at one the 
next day. 


I attended at the time and place 
appointed, and being introduced in- 
to the patient's apartment, I found 
another lady and the attending phyfi- _ 
cian, with her. 


On my entrance, I readily per- 
ceived fo much difpleafure and con- 
fufion in the Doétor’s countenance, 
as fufhciently manifefted that my 
appearance there was far from being 
expected, or in any fort agreeable 
to him. 


Regardlefs of this, I refolved to 
lay myfelf out to learn the patient’s 
cafe; and being informed, that the 

phyfician, 
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phyfician, then prefent, had been long — 
her attendant, and that I was then 
called there to confult with him upon 
the cafe; I addrefled myfelf to him, 
and fat fome time attentive, in ex- 
- pectation of his informing me of the 
_ mife and progrefs of the difeafe, and 

of the methods that had been ufed 


for obtaining a cure. 


But, to my great furprize, I found 
the Doctor fo far from being expli- 
cit, or from fhewing any difpofition 
to let me know any thing relating 
to the purport of our meeting, that 
he anfwered the few gqueftions, I 
afked him, in monofyllables, fearcely 
to be heard. | 


Upon this, I addreffed myfelf to 
the patient, in order to obtain the 
beft account I could, of the nature 
of her complaints. And, after. near 

an, 


ta] 
‘an hour’s esadaintanin a3 for this pur- 
pofe; during ail which time, the 
‘Doétor was prefent, ‘without offering - 
to leifen the feeble: patient’s. trouble, 
“in aniwering the neceffary queftions I 
vafked her. But when:he found, that 
{ had finifhed my enquiry into the 
nature of the difeafe; without ofter- 
ing any afliftance, he looked upon his 
watch, faid he had an appointment 
with Dr. Frewrn, and was obliged ata 
‘that inftant to be gone. 


Surprized at Yo extraordinary <a 
‘proceeding, I told him, that I hoped 
he would not leave the patient ‘till 
we had agreed what was beit to be 
done for her relief. | 


His anfwer was, that: he could 
not flay at that time; but that he 
would leave me with the lady, and 
‘would fee me again; and here- 

upon, 


(aa 


upon, ‘with common “ceremonies, 7 
the room. 5 Ton 


The other diag ido remained all 
the while in the chamber, followed’ 
the Doctor, expreffed her concern 
at his feeming difpleafed ; feared 
the gentleman called in, was not 
agreeable to him; was very forry’ 
for it; and as no body could be 
srefuined to have forefeen this, ho- 
ped he had no juft caufe to take 
offence at her or the patient; be- 
- .caufe, as he had before agreed to a 
confultation, it was reafonable to ap- 
_prehend the choice of the confulting 
phyfician was to be freely left to 
the patient or her friends ; or words 
to this effect. | 


To which the Dodtor anf{wered, 
he did not know he was to meet 
Dr. Baylies ; that he withed the 
, B 2 patient 
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patient. well, and. would ' continue 
{till to atic her as a friend ; but 
could by no means do fo as a phy- 
fician ; with which friendly, pru- | 
dent, and_ polite in he took 


his ee 


After this converfation, the lady 
returned to the patient’s chamber ; 
where, on my afking if the Door. 
was not gone, highly difpleafed at my 
being there? I learned the declara- — 
tion, he had made at his depariate 
as is above related. Eee 


Upon. this, I reply’d, that ‘as the 
patient's cafe. was not fo acute-as to 
fufter much from the delay of a fingle . 
day ; I fhould then prefcribe:no: me- 
dicine ; but would deliberately con- 
fider the nature of the malady, and 
endeavour to fee the Doctor again by 
the next days ; not soubting, from the 

opinion 
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opinion I had of his fenfe, and 
humanity, that he would think © 
better of the matter, and not defert 
both his intereit and his duty, fo 
very abruptly. 


Upon this, I took leave of the 
patient for the prefent; having frft. 
made my prognoftic; which was, that 

I had reafon to hope for alleviating, 
if not. effectually relieving, her com- 
plaints. I added, that no confidera- 
tion {hould induce me to decline due 
attendance on any patient, that fhould 
confult me, and that I would not fail 
to wait upon her again the next day, 
at the fame hour, and let her know 
my opinion more fully, whether Dr. 
Cuarerton fhould think fit to meet 
me or not. 


The remainder of the day _paft 
without my feeing or hearing any 
thing 


[ise] 


thing of the Doctor 5: whereupon, 
the next _morning, ‘I fenv him a writs. 
ten meflage, dehiring to. know, if 
at any or ‘what time or place that’ 
morning, he would give me} a meet+ 
ing, to confult for the patient, or 
if he would be at the patient’s lodg- 
ings at the hour of one, when I had 
appointed to attend there: T 


Fo this, I ebewra a verbal -an-: 
fwer; that he fhould be glad to fee: 
me at his houfe, if it was agree- 
able to me. hither I immediately 
went, on the receipt of this meflagey 
laying afide all degrees of refentment,. 
that might interfere with the difcharge 
of my duty. ) 


I now hoped to find the Do@or in 
the like difpofition, and that we fhould 
amicably and effectually difcharge our 
re{pective duties to the patient. 

| But, 


[fo] 
- But, how fhall J exprefs my dif 
appoldemseiit, when ‘the Doétr -de- 
clared his intentions to_ relinquifh the 
‘patient ‘entirely? ‘Thus it was, and 
‘thus ‘the. Do&or breke filence ;— 
Sir, you shave got a bad : cafe -under 
‘your-care.’—-I anfwered, ¢ I hoped. he 
meant we, asithe lady was his patient, 
and I but the confulting phyfician.’ aren 
He reply’d, ‘ no, ‘fir, I cannot attend 
her any longer, ‘it is ‘to. no ‘purpofe,’ 
and fome other doubtful exprefiions 
to the like effect. 


_. Upon ‘my ‘demanding ‘an explana- 
tion, he added, S that I muft. take 
the care ‘of the patient upon my felf ; 
for, that I was not ‘to expe, that 
he, or either of the other phyficians 
to the hofpital, could hold any con- 
fultation, with one’ who ‘had rendered 
them ‘{o infamous in ‘the eyes of the 
world, as Dr. Baylies chad‘dene, in 
3 feveral 
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feveral paffages of his reflections on 
the ufes and abufes of Bath waters. 


My anfwer was, that I had pub- 
lifhed nothing, but what appeared to 
me to be ftriétly true; that if it was 
fo, their proving it otherwife would 
certainly retort the odium upon me ;. 
and if the truth was any reflection 
upon them, it was not’ my printing, 
but their doing the thing that was — 
wrong, that fixt the reflection. 


He went on and faid, that I had 
particularly given oppofition to him, 
for that when he was elected a phy- 
fician to the hofpital, I endeavoured 
to procure a procefs at law to fet 
afide his election. 


In anfwer to this, I affured him, 
he had much miftaken me, that my 
attempt was not to have. invalidated 


his 
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his election, but to have compelled — 
the election of three other phytici- 
ans, in conjunction with him and his 
colleagues, which by the meafures the 
governors had taken, by virtue of the 
ac&t'of parliament for eftablifhing the 
hofpital, and by an exprefs claufe 
in the faid a@, was no longer left 
to them as a matter of difcretion, 
but was exprefsly direéted and re- 
quired to be done. 


I further added, that had he read, 
or underftood, the plain letter I feng 
to him, and to the reft of the go- 
-vernors on that occafion, he would 
have feen, that I made no oppofi- 
tion to him; that I thought he was 
as proper a perfon to be chofen an 
attendant en that {chool of phytic, as 
any one in Bath; and that as I well 
knew, he had 2 pply’d to be eleded, 
before I had a: a or Paiwe: 

ledge 


(Fe fi 
ledge of there being an eleétion, I 
never intended ftanding, in any fenfe, 
a competitor with him, on that oc- 
cafion. 


- Upon this, he -confeffed, he had: 
never looked upon my proceedings 
in any fuch light; and that the re-. 
flections I had publifhed in my book 


_ upon the waters, appeared to him fo 


very fcandalous, that neither he, or 
the other phyficians to the hofpital, 
could meet and confult with me: 
But, it I pleafed, I might fee upon’ 
the file of the apothecary what had. 


been done for the patient. 


I now faw the concerted affociation 
diftinaly, and could not help treat- 
ing it with fome degree of the deferv-: 
Baa contempt. I told him, I had alrea- 
dy looked over, the long, black cata- 
logue of medicines given the patient. 
| | And 
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And it gave me concern to find, he 
purpofed to run in all things, to ex- 
tremities, as well in regard to the 
public and to the patient, as in his 
conduct towards me. I could not 
hefitate at pronouncing thefe proceed- 
ings unwarrantable, a difhonour to 
the profeffion, injurious to the public, 
and unjuft and ungrateful to a patient, 
fo long intrufted to his care; and 
that I much wondered. how he could 
poflibly give her up in this manner ; 
bidding him remember, that in the 
end, thefe proceedings might prove 


| hurtiul where he leaft intended they 
fhould. 


I could not avoid further obferv- 
ing to him, that I had had the 
honour of being confulted for per- 
fons of as high diftin@ion, and with 
phyficians of as great learning and 
eminence, perhaps as any man at 

oF Bath 
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Bath might boaft; and that this 


was fo much the reverfe of. any 
treatment J ever receivd, that he 
could not be furprized if I took 
the proper means of | sgeglesie ae 
expoling it. | 


Beforé I took my leave, I tefolved 
to afk him to explain his exceptions 
to confulting with me: I demanded, 
if he had any objection to my moral 
character, to my capacity, to my 
qualification in my profeffion To 
which he was pleafed to anfwer, -that 
his fole objéGtion was to the manner 
in which I treated * him, and the - 


* Many Friends of this Gettlenian have affiduoufly en- 
deavoured to make the public believe his condu& on this oc- 
cafion has not been from the diétates of his own inclination, 
but from the influence of the other two, and have thence been 
inclined to excufe it, But, as he was not a Phyfician to the 
hofpital at the time my book was publifhed, he could have no 
right to make himfelf a party to any quarrel as fuch, and 
might have kept himfelf clear.of this difpute had not his own 
inclination prompted him to it; how ‘juft therefore this plea is 
| urged i in his favour, let the difinterefted judge. 


other 
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other phyficians of the hofpital, ia 
my book on Bath waters; which, 
he faid, was quite inexcufable, and 
fuch as rendered it impoflible for 
him, or them, to meet me in con- 
-fultation for — i . 


Here, I faw the becoming fry 
of the affociation begin to boil over. 
This fhew’d me how ftrongly at- 
‘tached to their patients thefe gentle- 
men were, who could at any time, 
quit even thofe that had moft and 
longeft confided in them, upon the 
calling into confultation, any man 
that was not likely to prove pliant 
and paflive enough for their purpofes. 


Seeing honourable peace at too 
great a diftance to be expected, 
convinced that no man’s reputation 
could be raifed by falling into con- 
fultation with factious felifh men, 

and 
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and that however ill-founded his ex~ 
ceptions were to confulting with me, 
there were objections that would 
‘prevent any regular  practicioner’s 
confulting with him ;- fince the re- 
tailers or pedlars of pretended » or 
real fecrets, either of their own or 
others. invention, ,.were, ipfo facto, 
excluded all communication and cone 
ference, with men of that open, 
communicative, beneficent difpofi- 
tion, that muft ever attend the le-— 
gitimate and worthy fons of A{cu- 
Japius ; and as I well knew. certain 
{pecific epileptic lozenges had been 
fold by no lefs a man, than. the 
celebrated Dr. Coarteron of Bath, 
J thougnt I had a right to make fone 
repfizals, and could not avoid being 
free in my turn. 


Incurable therefore as he looked 
upon our patient, IL bad him in that 
| reipect 


te J 


refpect be comforted. For, tho’ he 
prognofticated, that fhe had no 
chance for amendment ; yet having 
confidered her cafe, aad perufed the 
complicated prefcriptions given her 
-fince her arrival at Bath, I had rea- 
fon, in this as in other inftances, to 
differ in opinion from him: Becaufe, 
_ Iwas ready to make it appear, that 
from the patient’s coming to Bath, 
fhe had not taken a fingle prefcrip- 
tion, that did not tend more to 
increafe, than to remove or correct 


the difeafe. 


About this time, it is probable we 
both became a little more warm, 
than became phyticians, in confulta- 
tion; but phyficians are but men ; 
and human frailties muft fometimes 
difouife the beft of us. Here, the 
Doctor {topped my career, with fay- 
os oa After thefe reflections and de- 

clarations, 
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clarations, fir, you can never expect 
that I fhould meet you in con- 
fultation.’ 


To which, I replied; ‘Sir, had 
you not before formed this unjuft 
refolution againft me, I might have 
{pared thefe reflections and declara-_ 
tions, from motives of pure huma- 
nity. You have extorted them from 
me, by your previous determination. 
Remember however, that I have not 
gone behind your back to utter them, 
nor have I yet divulged my fenti- 
ments on thefe matters; and if thefe 
practices will not bear the light, think | 
what felf-prefervation prompts and 
authorizes; and do not put me un- 
der the neceflity of taking meafures, 
that may difhonour the profeffion in 
the eyes of the undifcerning multi- 
tude, who are ever apt to caft re- 


flections, from particulars, upon the 
whole.” — The 


[ 39 | 

The Door, from motives beft 
known to himfelf, now feemed a 
little mollified. He faid, I muft ob- 
ferve. that: he was not the fole par- 
ticular, fince Dr. Moyssy had made 
the fame declaration; and that I 
could not forget, that Dr. Oxtver 
had already openly refufed to confult 
with me, Yet notwithftanding, he 
was’ pleated to tell me, he knew I 
had good nature; and compliment- 
ing me upon fome other good quaii- 
ties, perhaps juft found to ferve the 
prefent purpofe; he declared he ef- 
teemed me, and though he thought 
—himfelf in fome meafure bound to 
act in concert with: Dr. Otrver and 
Dr. Moysey ; yet his avetfion to dif 
cord, and-regard to me, would induce 
him to give me a meeting at the pa- 
tient’s, about one o'clock, if I would 
be there at that time, 


D However 
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However provoked at paft con- 
duc, I could not be unmoved at this. 
-I exprefied my fatisfaction at it, and 
-faid, that if he refolved to meet me, 
ikea gentleman and a: phyficiay, de- 
termin’d with afliduity to co-operate 
with me in the recovery of our pa- 
tient, which fhould certainly engage 
our attentions entirely ; I was ready 
to drop all refentment, and let what 
was paft be buried: in oblivion. 

He affured me, fuch were his pur- 
pofes ; and matters being thus ami- 
‘cably accommodated, we fell a~while 
into converfation upon indiiterent mat- 
ters, with freedom and eafe. ‘The 
Doétor politely fhewed me his houfe; 
and we parted in all appearance on 
both fides, certainly on mine, in per- 
fet amity, reciprocally repeating the 
hour of our appointed meeting. 


We 


[or] 
We accordingly met, agreeable to’ 
our appointment, and proceeded to 
examine the nature and ftate of the’ 


patient’s malady, with due attention 
and care, | 


Having by the neceffary examina- 
tion of the patient, mutually fatisfied 
each ‘other of the ftate of the:cafe 5. 
we retired, in order to compare our 
refpective fentiments, and to agree 
upon the method ef cure. Each of 
us offered his thoughts freely ; and 
after fome time thus fpent in con- 
fultation, we agreed upon a prefcrip- 
tion, eoHininited it to writing, and 
according to law, gave it the necef- 
fary fanction, by fub{cribing the ini- 


tial letters of our names. 


I fhall not arrogate to myfelf any 
merit upon this prefcription. For, 
though it was formed upon a very 

D 2 different 
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different plan from. any of the -pre- 
ceeding in this cafe ; I cannot deny 
the other phyfician atte fhare ; it is 
enough, that the whole . had. his 


fanction. 


When this was done, and we shad 
as well agreed in the neceflary re- 
gimen, we returned to inform the 
patient of the product of jour con- 
fultation ; which we did in feeming, 
and om my..part, in perfect. con- 
cord and amity. And, folicitous for 
the refpectable _ patient's recovery 
from a diforder, which. had - baf- 
fled all the attempts hitherto made ;_ 
i tock ‘our prefcription to the apothe- 
cary’s, to give frid charge, and 
more particular dire@tion for its pre- 
paration. 


We took our dey of the patient, 
and left the houle. together. But, 
Before: 


[ 23 ] 
before we took leave of each other, 
I told the Doétor, I confidered my-_ 
felf here only as the confulting phy- 
fician; that, as it was a chronic 
cafe, it was not neceflary I fhould 
meet him, formally every day. But, 
that I would call fometimes, as I 
went by, to fee how the patient went 
on in the directed Courfe ; wait till 
Twas -called. upon;.-or appoint to 
meet him again, as it was moft 
agreeable to him ; for, while I fhould 
—ftudioufly avoid leaving the patient 
room to fufpect me of mercenary 
views, I fhould as -carefully. obviate 
all grounds for the attending phy- 
fician’s fufpecting me of ingratiating 
myfelf with a view to fupplant him, 
or to give any fort of caufe of 


jealoufy. 


Upon this, the Doéor propofed 
our meeting again at the patient’s, 
on 


[ 24 | 


en the funiday following, to which, 
each agreeing, we paited, as became 
phyticians and friends. 3 


Thus i ever a. lafting finale 
tion for peace and amity was laid ;' 
- but it feems 2 hopes were ground- 


lefs, 


While I was engaged with Dr. 
CHARLETON, Dr. OLtiver' made a 
vifit to a patient above ftairs, in the 
fame houfe; where mention being — 
made of ake: confultation below ftairs, 
the latter’ gentleman, in ‘a manner 
peculiar to himfelf, burft out into - 
terms of reproach and indignation, at 
Dr. CHarLETON’s mean condefcenfion 
in confulting with me. 


A perfon of honour, prefent at 
this converfation, exprefling fome fur- 
fee at fuch behaviour, and afking, 


would 
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would not Dr. Oxiver confult with | 
Dr. Bayutes, if fhe defired him? re- 
ceived an anfwer in manifeft wrath, 
in thefe or the like Terms; ‘ No; 
never; I would confult with any 
body but Lucas or Bayuiss; and _ 
with thefe, I will never hold any 
confultation, for any patient what- 
ever.” Thus officioufly, and fecretly, 
did this gentleman take occafion to 
prejudice perfons, who can not be 
faid to have ever given him any 
juft caufe of offence. | 


But this:was-not the firft inftance 
of Dr. Oxiver’s malevolence to me. 
Dr. Cuarueton, as obferved, page 
1g, took notice of that gentleman’s 
retufing to confult with me. Let 
me take this opportunity of explain- 
ing the extraordinary conduct * that 
great man. upon this occafion. 


This 
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This was the cafe of a patient* 
in the moft dangerous and deplora- 
ble circumftances, which induced 
me to call for afliftance. A gen- 
tleman of unqueftionable ability in 
his. profeffion was called in. But, — 
leaft, from a known intimacy be-+ 
tween him and me, any difhonour= 
able fufpicions. might be raifed, in 
cafe of the patient’s: death, which 
was much to be dreaded; I defired 
that Dr. Oxtver;. whofe rank, cha- 
racter and unacquaintance with me, 
left no room for any fuch fufpicions ; 
{hould be called in:to our affiftance ; 
to which, the tender;. anxious huf> — 
band of the patient readily agreed. 


The Doétor: came’s vifited. and . 
examined the patient alone, contrary 
to all. rule and cuftom,. refufing; 


® Mrs. Purnig. 


when 
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when he found with whom he was 
to be concerned, to fee the other 
phyficians, iu then were, and for 
hours before had been, waiting for 
him. Nay, to fuch an height did 
his malevolence carry him, that to 
cait an indignity upon me, he did 
not fcruple to be thus rude to- 
another gentleman,* with whom he 
had before been in confultation in ma- 
ny cafes; and to whom, from the 
confidence I have in his honour and 
integrity, I freely refer the reader, 
for further teftimony of this truth. 
But, to juftify a condu@, which — 
fhews that any body may die at 
Bath, before ill-founded refentments 
can be laid afide, or illicit affoci- 
ations broken; tho’ the Doétor’s re- 
treat was rather too precipitate for 
a perfon of his gravity and dignity 5 


* Dr. SUTHERLAND. 


E he 
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he did not depart before he gave 
the by-ftanders affurance, that if 
the patient fhouid die, it muft be 
through the fault of the attending 
phyfician only. 


Yiis he did, by making flight 
of the diforder; faying, there was 
no occafion for him; there were 
phyficians enough; efpecially as he 
pronounced heric out of all fort of dan-_ 
ger, with more confidence than be- 
came, fo cautious a pradticioner, in 
a lefs doubtful cafe. 


It is eafy to fee the drift of this 
behaviour. It appears plainly  cal- 
culated for a trap, to undo my re- 
putation; to fay nothing of deny- 
ing his afliftance to a patient in 
the laft diftredfs, leaving her to 
die, to gratify a pres pique. 
If fhe had died, it might have been 

no 
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no eafy matter to make an afflicted 
hufband and friends think otherwiie 
than Dr. Oxtver. taught. Who 
could fufpeé& the honour, more than 
the humanity of a perfon, of his 
rank and fame in life? I muft of 
courfe have fallen, with the patient, 
a victim to this great man’s boundle!s 
pride and indignation. 


But, providence gracioutly inter- 
poled, and faved both the patient 
and phylician,. from the intended 
ruin. However eafy it was pro- 
nounced, or might be found, by 
Dr. Outver, to fave this patient’s 
life; I am not afhamed to con- 
fefs, that I thought her in moft 
imminent danger; and found it ex- 
treamely difficult, to give the defired 
relief ; or, in Jefs than fome months, 
to re-eftablifh her health. My coad- 
jutor was of the fame opinion, and 
found the like dificulty, But, Gop, 


ot 
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of his great mercy, bleffed our endea- 


vours, and reftored her to health, when 
_ we leaft could have expected it. 


if difhonour muft attend refufals 
to confult in this manner ; let the 
humane and juft judge on whom: 
it is to fall; and hence fee how 
neceflary to the public, and to 
felf- vindication, this narrative ap- 
pears 5 and confider, how danger- 
ous a precedent for Dr. CuHar.e- 
Ton and others, Dr. Onrver has 


q 


thus attempted to make. 


After what palt between Dr. - 
CuarteTon and me in our aft 
meeting, I lcoked for nothing but 
peace and harmony, at leaft be- 
tween him and me. My expedcta- 
tions were raifed higher by the fa- 
your of a vifit from this gentle- 
man, on the morning of the day, 

pre- 


[i ge J 
preceeding that appointed for our 
confultation. | 


After polite falutations, the Doc-~ 
tor, in apparent good humour and - 
friendfhip, gave me to underftand, 
that he had the pleafure of com- 
ing to me of an errand, which he 
hoped would be agreeable; that 
he came as the Herald of peace. 


I could not but be pleafed with 
the found of peace, come whence 
it would; but as the Doétor fpoke 
it in thefe terms, calling himfelf 
the herald of peace; 1 anfwering, 
afked him, in the fame ftrain, from 
what Potentates he came? He did 
not keep me long in fufpence; he 
readily replied, from Dr. Otiver 
and Dr. Moyssy. I did not he- 
fitate at telling him, the gentlemen 
did me great and unexpected ho- 


nour ; 
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nour; and I received their meflage, 
and their mefienger, with joy and 
gratitude, 


He informed me, that they did 
not object to me, becaufe I was not 
bred in Oxford or Cambridge, or for 
want of ability in my profeflion, or 
any fuch-like caufe; but that their 
fole objection arofe from certain free- 
doms, I had taken with their charac- 
ters, in my book upon the waters ; 
and as they defired to remove all ob- 
{tacles to being in friendfhip with me ; 
they fent him impowered to talk over 
the particulars with me. 


At this, he took my Refledions on 
the ufes and abufes of Bath Waters, 
out of his pocket; telling me, that 
he and the other gentlemen had un- 
derlined the paflages in it, at which 
they had taken offence, and that he 

would 


ck Saeed 
would point them out to me, in or- 
der to the fetting all things to rights. 


Thefe appearances of judgment and 
candour could not fail of raifing my 
refpect and admiration; and making | 
me exprefs my gratitude in the beft 
terms I could. But, how different 
was the difpofition of the three gen- 
tlemen, from any thing I apprehend- 
ed, will appear from the cited paf- 
fages, the manner of objecting to 
them, and the propofals for my con- 
tradi@ing them, whilft their truth 
ftood on all hands confefied. 


The firft obje@ion was marked, 
acainit thefe words, page 124. The 
Phyticians zo che Hofpital have hither- 
to not only fhamefully neglected che 
commmumcation of the good and bad 
eticcts of the waters on the patients 
therein, but have moft artfully mono- 

potized 


[ Cea ake 
polized all opportunities of improve- 


ment which that charitable inftitution 
affords. 


The next was to fetting forth, that 
after fix phyficians to the hofpital were 
once legally ele&ed, when the patients 
were but forty, and that now thefe | 
are increafed to more than az hundred, 
thofe are reduced to three only ; and 
that this has been done by means of a 
private or pretended by-law, not au- 
thenticated by the bifhop and judges, 
as by the act is required; in which 
by-law, it is refolved, that three phy- 
ficians and 0 sore Teenie for the fu- 
ture attend the charity, and after ob- 
ferving, that the aé of parliament, with- 
out directing any number of phyficians 
to the hofpital, but leaving it to the 
general court to choofe any number 
they pleafe, directs, that if there be 
any vacancy or vacancies of any of the 


{aid 
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conceffion, he fhould in reafon and 
honour award. And thus, offered to 
fubmit the whole to the arbitration of 
any indifferent, juft perfon; being 
perfwaded, that parties, naturally pre- 
judiced, were very unfit judges in 
their own caule. 


The Doétor feemed to think, there | 
was fome weight, fome juftice, in this 
anfwer to his meffage ; and inclined 
to think, it prefaged peace: For, he 
immediately declared, he was glad to 
hear me offer fuch leniants * that 
he would go direétly, and make them 
Known, to Dr. Oxtver and Dr. 
Moysey; believing, that if I were 
at home, I fhould foon receive a 
mefiage from Dr. Oxiver. 


I affured him, that I fhould perfift 
in the fame difpofition; fhould wait 
Dr. Ouiver’s call; be ready to attend 
him; and thot do any thing that 
was juft, to deferve his friendfhip. 

G Upon 
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Upon this, we parted. And I did 
not doubt, we fhould foon have a ge- 
neral meeting ; in which, we fhould 
have jerienad all utlanad mifunder= 
ftandine, and adjufted all matters in 
difpute, as we fhould have done, ami-~ 
cably, among ourfelves, without any 
appeal to the public. But, that this 
was impofiible, will foon appear, and 
furprize the candid, difpaffionate rea- 
der, as much as it did’me. 


I waited at home a confiderable 
time, without hearing from Dr. Ox1- 
VER, or either of the other gentlemen. 
I might have attended in expectation — 
much longer, to no better purpofe; 
for no meflage was fent to me, before | 
the afternoon. 


Then it was, that Dr, Cuarte Ton 
favoured me with another vifit; which 
unexpectedly produced. another con- 

ferences 
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fepstiot The gentlemen, it feems, 
had taken longer time to deliberate on 
the fubject. They found, I exprefied. 
myfelf with refpect Baars them, and’ 
with a defire to obtain their friendfhip. 
‘This probably made them rife in their 
demands, and propofe fuch terms for 
admitting me to a-fhare of their fa- 
vour, as made me think the purchafe 


rather too dear; but this I fhall fub- 
mit to the reader, . | 


“The Door refumed his former 
seninialcu and told me, he had 
communicated the purport of our laft 
conference to Dr. Oxrver and Dr. 
Moyszy; that they had confidered 
it, and came to a refolution, which 
muft bring the whole matter to a 
fhort compafs and iffue, if I could 
give a plain’ categorical an{wer to their 


propofal. 


Ga Jnaging:: 
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Judging they could propofe nothing 
that could admit of doubt or hefi- 
tation, after what had paffed; I pro- 
mifed to be as direét and explicit in 
my antwer as he could expect. 


Whereupon te pedal that as I 
had publicly. accufed the Doétors, as 
governors of the hofpital, of fuch 
heavy charges,’- there was no way. 
to reconciliation left, but by retraéting — 
what I had faid, and acknowledging 
in the public papers, that what I had 
printed, with refpect to the hofpital, 
was the refult of miftake or mifinfor- 
mation, and an unjuft and ungenteel - 
treatment of thofe worthy guardians 
of that charity; this done, he faid, 
they would readily forgive, and 
meet me at any time in confultation. 
But, if I would not, he pronounced, 
that they were jointly determined to 
| refule me the honour of their {anction. 

2 Had 
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Had any thing been offered to in- 
validate the truth of my charges — 
again{t thefe governors ; the propofing 
to accept a penitent finner into favour, 
would have been an act of condefcen- 
fion and charity. But, while thefe 
charges {tood in full and ftronger force 
than I had yet publicly given them; 
I muft confefs, I was aftonifhed at fo: 
‘unexpected a propofal. 


However, as cooly as poffible, I re- 
capitulated my former offers, defired 
to have the inftances pointed out, and 
proved, where I had abufed or mifre- 
prefented any man ; or where I had 
made a miftake, or founded any 
charge upon mifinformation; and, re- 
gardlefs of the mighty reward of their 
proffered friend{hip, in pure regard to 
truth and juftice, I fhould not only 
grant, but even go further than, their 
demand, But, that while the affer- 
a cas | tions 
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tions I had made, appeared incon- 
teftible, indeed incontefted: truths, nov 
confideration {hould induce: ‘me’ to 
relinguifh a tittle of then.’ I de- 
clared my forrow- for finding fo ex-’ 
travagant a price. fet upon their friend- 
fhip;” as ithe facrificing indifputable: 
truths, of public import, to wilful, — 
deliberate, notorious. falfhoods, and. 
thefe to ferve the private ends of a 
few ; and that, as thefe were terms 
unworthy of the offer, they. muft:be 
unfit for the acceptance, of a man 
of any fenfe of honour or common 
honefty 5; I muft therefore, with: de- 
- teftation,. rejeé them: 


| The DoGor I hope,: knew me too 
well, to be furprized. at an-anfwer to 
this effect. He faid, he was glad to 
find me thus plain and explicit; and 
asmatters were now fo circumftanced, 
that. he could: not canfult with me 
again 
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again 3 that he would wait upon:the | 
patient, for which we were jointly 
concerned 5: inform her of it, and 
leave her to choofe, by which of -us 
fhe would be attended. Yet added, 
that tho’ he could not mect me as.a 
phyfician, he fhould be always glad 
to fee me as a friend. I returned . 
his compliment, and fo we parted 
with more ceremony, than was quite 
arena with our mutual difcord, 


Aion after this, the B Doctor; ftrictly 
obfervant of his promife, vifited the 
patient alone. He enquired, hew 
the laft preferibed medicines agreed 
with her. And tho’ he was..told; 
very well; he feemed to dread they 
might not continue to agree 5 hefi- 
tated a diflike to a prefeription, which 
had the fanction of his own name; 
and = difcountenanced a perieverance 
in the courfe laid down in the con- 

fultation, 
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fultation, even while it agreed well, 
and promifed relief; recommending 
it, at the fame time, to the patient, to 
return toa courfe, of whofe inefficacy, 
he was a witnefs; feeing the lady had 
for feven months purfued it, without 
any fort of benefit, to fay no worfe, 
But, in this, the Doctor was difap~ — 
pointed, by the pavient ’s difmiffing 


him entirely. 


Thus I have been forced, from a 
regard to truth, common juftice and 
felf defence, to lay the narrative of 
thefe facts fairly before the public, in 
whofe candid breafts alone, I look for 


juttice. 


As for any thing like an anfwer, 
that isnot, I muft fuppofe, to be ex- 
torted from thefe gentlemen ; the 
greatnefs of their reputation, puts 
them above all fenfe of feeling, from 

attacks 
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faid perfons appointed by this act, or 
chofen. at a — court by virtue 
_ thereof into any office or ng We 
happening by death or removal, fuch 
vacancy or vacancies fhall be filled up 
ata general court, giving fourteen days 
notice thereof; Gent all which it is inter- 


bn in the follow’ ing words; p. 1265. 


ara reputiniin’ therefore is this 
rivate order to the exprefs words of 


the Ratute for eftabli ‘hing ihe hofpital ? 


“pa again, That an order for the 
reducing the number of phyficians, 
and thereby \eficning re afiifiance, 
whith might be given to the afticted 
poor, when the fame is not attended 
with the \eaft expence to the charity, 
muft be made with an intent to an- 
wer a private, and not a public, pur- 
pole, and be univerfally allowed de- 
Jerving of the fevereft cenfare. 

| Again, 
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Again, page 128, having reference 
to the fame pretended by-law, I af- 
fert, Yat it is detrimental to the pub- 
lic intereft of the hofpital, injurious 
to tbe patients therein, and repugnant: 
to the very fatute under which the 
power is claimed for making it. And 
page 31, {peaking of the negletd of 
publifoing the cafes, and this exclufrve 
by-law, I aver, that it is counter-act- 
ing the wife and benevolent purpofes of — 
this excellent inftitution, and can arife 
only from a mercenary meannefs of 
{pirit, ov a worle principle. | 


Thefe were the feveral paflages in 
my book, which had fo greatly of-. 
fended thefe worthy gentlemen, as to 
have made them ready to revenge: 
them, even on the fick; however, as 
they were fo kind as to point them 
out to me, I judged it my right, and. 
my duty, to {peak to the charge laid 


againit me. I ithere- 


f Re) 


I therefore demanded what he ob- 
jected to thefe paflages, and what he, 
and the gentlemen that fent him, 
detired to have done on the occafion ? _ 


He told me, that ka sae chiey 
looked upon thefe reflections to be very 
unjuft ; and, for that reafon, expected 
that Ifhould publicly acknowledge the 
charge Lhad made to be the desi of 


144 1 U1 formation. 


I judged truth too. great a facrifice 
to the palm and olive branches brought 
by this 4era/d, and therefore declared, 
retracting an error, and advancing a 

truth, were to me, one and the fame. 
~ ‘That when I was convinced of an er- 
ror, I would as publicly retract it as I 
had uttered it; but that, while I had 
every proof of truth of my fide, I 
was aftonifhed how any gentlemen 
could make fuch a propolal, as could 

¥ 2 not 


not be complied with, confiftent 
with the due regard to truth and 
honour. 


I then appealed to Dr. CHARLETON, 
if it was not true, that the A:fories of 
the cafes had been megletted to be pub- 
lifhed, and if the experience of the — 
hofpital had not song been, and then 
was, attually monopolized, or limited to 
the knowledge of Aree phyficians only, 
by virtue of the pretended by-law 


above mentioned. 


Thefe were facts he could not 
deny, but convinced of their truth, 
was obliged to admit; on’ which I 
told him, that I could not but think 
the jirf?, to be fhameful, and the /af, 
artful; and that, as I could fee no 
public good, it could poffibly pro- 
duce, to fimit the number of phyfi- 
clans to ¢bree only, but many private 

ends, 
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ends, which fuch a by-law might be 
expected to anfwer; I muft full be 
of opinion, that it was intended, in 
it’s firft inftitution, to promote a fr7- 
vate, not a public purpofe, and that it 
could arife only from a mercenary 
rmeanne/s of [pirit, or a worfe princi~ 
ple; and as it was a great abuje of a 
charity, it could not be otherwife than 


deferving of the fevereft cenfure. 


I likewife added, it was notorious, 
that the framing and fupporting of 
that by-law, had not only kept many 
from fubfcribing, to the chanty, but 
had induced others to withdraw their 
fubferiptions, which fully juttiszed my 
aflertion, page 128, that it was derr7- 
mental to the intereft of the hofpital. 


Then, as every gentleman, who had 
had a phyfical. education, might be 
prefumed to have acquired fome par- 

siculae | 
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ticular improvement, worthy of being 
communicated to-others; and, as no. 
method of cure, in any difeafe, had 
been found univerfally infallible ; 
it was highly probable, that the ex- 
clufion of any of the gentlemen, that, 
practiced at Bath, from attending the 
hofpital, might deprive fome of the 
patients there, of fome benefits which 
their councils might afford, had they 
been admitted into the hofpital ; and 
the more fo, as there were amongtft 
them phylicians, who had been bred 
to hofpital praGtice, and had feen ma- 
ny inftances of cafes which had baf- 
Hed the art of one phyfician, eafily 
vanquifh’d by that of another ; whence 
I concluded, that every fuch exclufive. 
Jaw mult be /effening the aff, iflance to 
the afflicted poor, and injurious to 
them; as numbers of patients are 
afinually difcharged from the hof- 
pital as incurable; Solis which, nothing 
can be faid raeeal efs certainty. 
pave 
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Moreover, as it excluded all but 
the attending phyficians, the advan- 
tage of the experience, which the ’ 
hofpital fhould afford ; fuch a law 
plainly counteracted one of the wile. 
and. benevolent purpofes, for which 
the hofpital was founded... And as 
the governors, at a general court, had at. 
one time e/ected fix phyficians, by vir- 
tue of the a&t; and the aé& had en- 
joined, that as often as any of the 
perfons fo chofen, fhould. aie, or be 
removed, another fhould be elefted in: 
his ftead.; tho’ the act-exprefsly nam-) 
ed no. particular number to attend: 
the hofpital ; yet, as they had once 
elected fix, the making a fubfequent 
by-law, to reduce that number, was. 
repugnant to the very letter of ‘the. 
act, under which they. claimed. the: 
power to make it. | 


Thus I thewed the tiaiies, that. 
I could not but juftify, upon this. 
occa- 


[ 42 ] 

occafion, all I had publithed ; yet, 
to convince the gentlemen, how de- 
firous I was to be in peace and friend- 
fhip with them, I told him, I would 
acknowledge, that the inferences I 
had drawn from the fads, however 
jut, might as well have been omitted ; 
as every reader muft naturally have — 
drawn fuch for himfelf, from an in- 
. formation of the faéts; and there- 
fore, to oblige them, when I pub= 
lifhed another edition of my book, 
thefe inferences, or injurious epithets 
or adverbs; of: /hamefully, artfully, 
imurioufly, private, mean, mercenary, 
&c. fhould all be omitted: Nay, I 
further added, that. as he had ac- 
knowledged the facts to be true, I 
‘ would fubmit it to the judgment of 
any difinterefted, fenfible gentleman, 
whether the inferences I had drawn,_ 
were juft, or otherwife; and that 
if fuch a perfon fhould judge them 
en that L would readily make any 

con- 


[oe 
attacks like thefe; I can only look 
to partake with my abufed friend, 
in the treatment he has lately -re- 
ceiv'd, and which I have formerly 
eRpeticticed here on a like occafion ; 
to be infulted in anonymous hand- 
bills ; or by the famed bard of Bath, 
in the ex :preffion of the didmatnt, 
to be chronicled in ditties, and fung 
to filthy tunes. But, regardlefs of all 
fuch, I fhali only defire the public to 
obferve, that by this kind of bchavi- 
our, thefe gentlemen give up their 
caufe, and confefs the charges un- 
an{werable. 


Who does not fee and mourn at 
the perverfion of the moft benificent 
and liberal profeflion, into a moft 
fhameful and deftructive confpiracy 
of fordid crafts-men? Who, any 
where ever faw, the health and lives 
of the public, fo facrificed, to little 
private concerns, as now, here at 

| Bath? 
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Bath P- Who, ever before faw, fraud 
and Aine: openly prefcribed, as the 
only effectual feal for the bond of 
friend{hip ? Who, were ever before 
known, fo hardened. in iniquity, as 
avowedly to demand the erafing of 
the chronicle of their infamy,. by 


pubibings in print, apparent, wil- 
ful Ligs? 


What is the once god-like heal- 
ing art come to, amongift us, when 
diiinterefted truth, humanity and pub- 
lic {pirit, are Saeht to fet it’s prac- 
ticioners at irreconcileable -variance ? 
Is it an honour to be affociated in 
fuch bands? with fuch perverters of 
their profeffion ? fuch .fubverters . of 
the hofpital at Bath? fuch un- 
mafk'’d enemies of the public? 


__ Inftead of fuch honour, fuch friend- 
thi ipy let humble obicurity. and foli- 
| tude - 
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tude be my portion! And fince thefe 
gentlemen have thus thought fit to 
draw their twords again{ft the dignity 
and honour of phyfic, and its worthy 
practicioners; againft the public, and 
againft me in particular; it cannot be 
fuppofed that I fhall let my weapon 
lye to ruft-in the fcabbard. No; 
We have the leaft to fear from our 
enemies when they are known. I 
am not to be difmayed by their Num- 
bers. Nor -do I think the world fo 
corrupt as to let me fland ae while 
Tam inthe right, and all the worthy 
fons. of AX{culapius, and the whole 
- public are no lefs concerned than I. 
But fhould that be poflible, I fhall 
not defert the duty of my flation, 
but while I am able, fhall affert and 
maintain the rights of a man; and 
fear not with integrity for my ae 
and honour for my fhield, to ward off 
the moft invenom’d ae of my ene- 
mies 5 


fara 


mies; and, under the banner of li- 
berty and the laws, to level the point- 
ed javelin of truth at fuch guilty heads, 
as thus dare to confpire againft the 
common good of fociety. 


Let me, therefore, at’once, anfwer 
their propofals, and conclude in the 
words of the proved good man :* 


My lips foall not {peak wickedne/s, | 


nor my ton igee utter deceit. 


God forbid that I fbould juftify vou: 
Till I die, I will not remove my inte- 
ority from me. 


My righteoufnefs I hold fap, and 
will not let it go: My heart fhall not 


reproach me fo long as I live. | 


* Job, Chap. xxvii. 
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